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Amendment  to  the  Regulations  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin 
College 

On  June  8,  1956  the  Alumni  Board 
approved  a new  Article  VI  to  the 
Regulations  as  a result  of  a committee 
study  and  report.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Raymond  G.  Hengst,  '20, 
chairman,  John  F.  Adams,  '30,  Carter 
Donohoe,  '50,  Robert  S.  Jordan,  '43, 
Robert  C.  Williams,  '25.  The  Board 
requested  that  the  proposed  article  be 
submitted  to  the  Class  and  Club 
Presidents’  Council  for  approval  in 
October,  1956.  The  Council  approved 
the  proposed  article  and  this  an- 
nouncement serves  as  a written  no- 
tice of  a proposal  to  amend  the  Regu- 
lations, in  accordance  with  Article 
XIV,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  at  the  Alumni 
Luncheon,  Saturday,  June  8,  1957. 

The  proposed  amendment  follows: 

ARTICLE  VI 

CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  1.  Elections.  Beginning  with 
graduation  each  class  shall  elect  a class  pres- 
ident and  secretary  to  serve  until  the  first 
regular  reunion.  Every  reunion  year  there- 
after the  class  shall  elect  a class  president 
and  secretary  to  serve  until  the  next  suc- 
ceeding election.  The  class  members  pres- 
ent at  the  class  reunion  shall  nominate  one 
or  more  persons  for  each  office  to  be  filled. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  class,  to  be  exercised 
by  vote  at  the  class  reunion,  the  names  of  the 
persons  nominated  shall  be  submitted  for 
final  vote  at  the  class  reunion  or  shall  be 
submitted  for  a final  written  ballot  which 
shall  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  class. 

In  the  event  that  a class  reunion  is  not 
held  a nominating  committee  appointed  by 
the  president  (or,  in  the  case  of  any  class 
which  does  not  have  a class  president,  by 
the  class  executive  officer ) shall  present  the 
slate  of  nominees  for  the  final  written  bal- 
lot. 

Any  class  may,  however,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Alumni  Board,  provide  such 
other  method  and  time  of  election  of  its 
class  president  and  secretary  as  it  may  desire. 

Section  2.  Duties  of  Class  President. 
The  class  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  class;  shall  with  such  other  offi- 
cers as  the  class  may  decide  to  elect  and 
such  committees  as  he  may  appoint,  deter- 
mine reunion  plans  and  act  as  class  agent 
for  the  Alumni  Fund  campaign;  and  shall 
serve  as  executive  officer  of  the  class  in  all 
other  matters,  including  the  depositing  and 
withdrawal  of  class  funds,  except  those  spe- 
cifically delegated  by  the  class  to  other  offi- 
cers. 

Section  3-  Duties  of  Class  Secretary. 
The  Class  Secretary  shall  make  a record  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Class;  shall  correspond 
with  members  of  the  Class  and  shall,  if  there 
be  no  class  reporter,  report  class  news  to  the 
Alumni  Magazine;  and  shall,  if  there  be  no 
Vice-President,  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Class  President  in  the  event  of  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Class  President. 

Section  4.  Other  Officers.  Each  class 
may  elect  such  other  officers  as  it  desires, 


including  Vice-President,  Reunion  Chair- 
man, Class  Agent  for  the  Alumni  Fund, 
Treasurer  and  Class  Reporter  for  the  Alumni 
Magazine. 

Section  5.  Vacancies.  In  the  event  of 
a vacancy  for  any  reason  in  any  office  which 
is  not  filled  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
ing provisions,  the  remaining  officer  or  of- 
ficers may  appoint  a successor  to  serve  until 
the  next  class  reunion. 

Section  6.  Half-Century  Council.  All 
classes  which  have  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
reunion  shall  be  members  of  the  Half-Cen- 
tury Council  and  shall  be  invited  to  hold 
reunions  in  conjunction  with  other  classes 
in  this  group.  The  President  of  the  fifty- 
one  year  class  shall  be  Secretary,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  fifty-two  year  class  shall  be  Re- 
union Chairman  and  the  President  of  the 
fifty-three  year  class  shall  be  President  of 
the  Half-Century  Council.  The  three  offi- 
cers of  the  Half-Century  Council  together 
with  such  other  officers  as  they  may  appoint 
shall  arrange  a joint  annual  reunion  for  all 
Alumni  whose  class  graduated  more  than 
fifty  years  previously  and  shall  perform 
other  functions  of  class  organization  such  as 
Alumni  Fund  solicitation  and  reports  for  the 
Alumni  Magazine  to  the  extent  that  such 
activities  are  not  carried  on  by  officers  of 
the  particular  classes  included  in  the  Half- 
Century  Council. 


Under  the  Elms 


GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN 
PLAYERS 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  season  the 
Oberlin  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Players 
will  spend  five  weeks  on  Cape  Cod, 
beginning  July  22.  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard,  The  Mikado,  lolanthe,  The 
Gondoliers,  and  one  other  operetta, 
not  yet  selected  will  be  the  repertoire 
of  the  cast  of  some  40  students  and  22 
orchestra  members.  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  presented  for  the  Oberlin  au- 
dience this  spring,  was  acclaimed  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  or- 
ganization. Donald  Ho'zman,  '57,  of 
New  York  City,  directed  the  staging, 
and  Robert  Kreis,  '58,  New  York 
City,  directed  the  orchestra  and  chorus. 
Jim  Ellis,  '57,  of  Oberlin,  Shelby  Bale. 
'58,  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  and 
Barbara  Stechow,  ’60,  Oberlin,  shared 
the  lead  parts.  A non-profit  organiza- 
tion, the  group  is  dependent  upon  box 
office  sales  to  cover  expenses.  Mur- 
row  Schwinn,  ’36,  head  of  Alumni 
Records,  will  accompany  the  group  as 
business  manaeer,  and  W.  Havden 
Foyers,  professor  of  French,  will  be 
over-all  director  of  the  troupe  as  in 
former  years. 

GROVE  PATTERSON  AWARD 
WINNERS 

Johnnetta  Betsch,  ’57,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  John  Young,  ’60,  of 
Riverside,  Connecticut,  and  Robert 
Service,  ’58,  of  Kew  Gardens,  New 


York,  were  winners  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  prizes,  respectively  in 
the  annual  Grove  Patterson  Public 
Speaking  Contest  held  on  April  19. 
Judges  were  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  alumni 
secretary  and  lecturer  in  history,  Paul 
H.  Boase,  associate  professor  of  speech, 
J.  Milton  Yinger,  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy, and  William  FI.  Sellers,  instructor 
in  English.  Chairman  was  Charley  A. 
Leistner,  assistant  professor  of  speech. 
The  contest  is  held  annually  in  honor 
of  Grove  Patterson,  '05,  former  trustee 
of  the  College  and  editor  of  the  Re- 
view in  his  undergraduate  days,  whose 
interest  in  public  speaking  was 
marked  throughout  his  lifetime. 

OBERLIN  RATES  FIRST  IN  NEW 
EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 

In  a recent  educational  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Ober- 
lin College  was  rated  first  in  the  na- 
tion among  co-educational  colleges. 
The  analyst  responsible  for  the  ratings, 
Chesly  Manly,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  was  aided  in  his 


LIBRARY  SALE 

During  the  Commencement 
week  end  the  Oberlin  College 
Library  will  offer  for  sale  at 
reduced  prices  books  of  especial 
interest  to  alumni.  Included  in 
the  sale  will  be  Hi-O-Hi’s  for 
many  earlier  years  at  50c  each 
and  books  by  Henry  Churchill 
King  and  other  Oberlin  profes- 
sors and  alumni. 


task  by  interviews  with  more  than  50 
university  and  college  presidents, 
faculty  deans,  scholars,  scientists,  and 
administrative  officers.  He  also  visited 
colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  and  analyzed  "a  great  mass 
of  objective  data”  in  making  his  ra- 
ting. 

The  first  ten  co-educational  colleges 
listed  in  the  rating  were:  (1)  Ober- 
lin (2)  Swarthmore  (3)  Carleton 
(4)  Reed  (5)  Pomona  (6)  Grin- 
ned (7)  Lawrence  (8)  Wooster  (9) 
Kalamazoo  (10)  Hope. 

Listed  at  the  top  among  the  uni- 
versities was  Harvard;  men's  colleges, 
Haverford;  women’s  colleges,  Bryn 
Mawr;  law  schools,  Harvard;  engineer- 
ing schools,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  ratings  were  published  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Tribune.  In 
subsequent  issues  a series  of  articles 
will  present  the  basis  for  the  selec- 
tions, with  an  analysis  of  the  institu- 
tions in  question. 

OBERLIN  ORCHESTRA  CONCERT 

The  Oberlin  Orchestra,  directed  by 
David  R.  Robertson,  gave  a concert 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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We  Think  . . . 


WE  THINK  that  the  program  of 
events  planned  for  the  124th 
Commencement  on  June  7-10  is  the 
most  exciting  and  stimulating  in  our 
memory,  and  that  all  alumni  who  can 
possibly  do  so  should  plan  NOW  to 
be  present.  Elsewhere  in  the  maga- 
zine we  have  called  attention  to 
special  features  of  the  activities,  in- 
novations scheduled  with  the  prime 
purpose  of  making  this  one  of  the 
most  memorable  Commencements  on 
record. 

But  the  activities  listed  there  do  not 
begin  to  account  for  the  reasons  why 
alumni  will  find  a return  to  the  cam- 
pus a thrilling  experience.  The  re- 
newal of  old  friendships  is  perhaps 
primary;  the  Registration  records  at 
Alumni  Headquarters  will  most  cer- 
tainly reveal  a large  number  of  former 
friends  who  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you.  And  you  are  sure  to  run  into 
them  under  the  lanterns  at  Illumina- 


tion Night,  at  one  of  the  concerts  or 
plays,  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  or  at 
President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  recep- 
tion. 

Moreover,  if  you  have  not  returned 
to  the  campus  in  recent  years  you  are 
in  for  a big  — and  happy  — surprise. 
For  the  face  of  Oberlin  has  been  lifted. 
The  New  Oberlin  Inn  and  Motel, 
lovely  in  its  new  landscaping,  gives  a 
totally  different  appearance  to  Tappan 
Square  and  downtown  Oberlin.  The 
two  new  dormitories,  Dascomb  and 
Barrows,  bring  a startling  change  in 
appearance  to  the  "inner  campus.” 
And  the  J.  Herbert  Nichols  Memorial 
Gateway  to  the  Athletic  Field  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  old  green  board 
fence  that  used  to  mark  the  entrance 
to  football  field  and  Fieldhouse. 

An  so  encircle  the  dates  on  your 
calendar:  June  7-10.  Oberlin  is  now 
15  minutes  from  the  new  Ohio  Turn- 
pike that  connects  directly  with  New 
York  and  Chicago;  35  minutes  from 
the  Cleveland  Airport  that  connects 
directly  with  the  world  at  large.  Come 
back  for  Commencement.  You  won’t 
be  sorry. 

M.  H.  S. 


OUR  COVER  pictures  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  popular  paths 
in  Oberlin  during  the  spring  and  fall 
months,  the  woodland  trail  that  leads 
from  South  Professor  Street  to  the 
Arboretum,  following  the  winding 
course  of  Plum  Creek.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  from  the  east  end. 
where  the  path  skirts  to  the  north  of 
Shurtleff,  a quiet  solitude,  yet  only 
minutes  away  from  the  busy  hum  of 
campus  life. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  in  India 
and  Africa  face  a critical  situation  in 
the  days  ahead  according  to  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  ’47,  who  writes  not  as  an 
arm  chair  philosopher  but  as  an  acute 
observer.  This  provocative  analysis 
by  one  of  America’s  foremost  report- 
ers, whose  abilities  to  see  clearly  and 
report  accurately  are  amply  attested 
to  by  the  many  awards  he  has  won 
from  top  authorities  in  the  journal- 
istic field,  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant articles  we  have  been  privileged 
to  publish.  Please  turn  to  page  4. 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  GENTLE- 
MEN, the  Honors’  Day  Address  by 
Brand  Blanshard,  h’56,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Yale  University,  de- 
livered in  Finney  Chapel  on  April  25, 
was  welcomed  by  faculty  and  students 
alike  with  tremendous  acclaim.  We 
take  unusual  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  major  portion  of  that  address  here. 
Please  turn  to  page  8. 

COMMENCEMENT  is  just  around 
the  corner.  This  year  a number  of 
innovations  await  the  returning 
alumni,  who  will  also  find  a fuller 
program  of  activities  than  ever  be- 
fore. For  a look  at  the  major  changes 
in  the  program  of  events  and  a par- 
tial preview  of  the  highlights  of  the 
1 24th  annual  Commencement,  please 
turn  to  page  16. 

A RECENT  ACQUISITION  of  the 
Allen  Art  Museum  is  the  painting 
"Blind  Old  Beggar"  by  Jusepe  de 
Ribera.  Professor  Wolfgang  Stechow 
of  rhe  department  of  fine  arts  writes 
a critical  appreciation  of  the  works  of 
this  Spanish  master  and  of  the  unique 
exhibition  in  Oberlin  that  the  pur- 
chase of  his  painting  stimulated.  See 
page  12. 

A SENIOR'S  LOOK  at  the  College 
is  represented  by  Mary  Pietsch,  for- 
mer editor-in-chief  of  the  Oberlin 
Review.  For  her  comments  see  page 
21. 
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FOR  MAY  1957 


The  Burdens 

of  Christianity 
in  Asia  and  Africa 


Resentment  to  foreign  missions  in  these 
nationalistic  conscious  areas  may  well  mean 
the  clays  of  the  missionary  are  numbered 


By  CARL  T.  ROWAN,  ’47 


SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO  I stood  at  the  middle  gate 
of  a narrow  little  road  that  wends  through  the  lush 
green  hills  of  Assam  state  in  India.  Startled  to  hear  some- 
one call  my  name,  I turned  to  face  the  Reverend  J.  W. 
Johnson,  a Baptist  missionary  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
and  a reader  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  for  which  I 
work.  The  minister  had  spent  five  years  in  Assam  from 
1946  to  1951  for  the  Baptist  General  Conference  of 
America,  and  had  recently  returned  for  another  tour  of 
duty. 

For  several  minutes,  as  we  stood  in  the  bright  sun  wait- 
ing for  the  one-way  traffic  on  the  treacherous  road  to 
change  directions,  I munched  on  a sweet  pineapple  and 
listened  to  bitter  words  from  Mr.  Johnson. 

"Strong  orthodox  Hindu  pressures  on  government  are 
aimed  at  forcing  Christian  missionaries  out  of  India  alto- 
gether,” he  said.  "One  of  our  young  couples  was  just 
forced  out  after  being  here  two  years.  The  only  reason 
given  us  was  that  'government  does  not  think  that  they 
are  necessary.’ 

"Many  missionaries  feel  that  it  is  only  a matter  of  time 
now.  We  work  while  the  sun  is  setting.” 

Serious  Troubles 

I listened  to  Mr.  Johnson,  realizing  that  the  troubles  of 


Christian  missionaries  involved  far  more  than  orthodox 
Hindu  pressures.  I had  just  left  Bihar  state  where,  in  the 
area’s  leading  newspaper,  The  Indian  Nation,  I read  some 
amazingly  venomous  words  about  missionaries. 

A columnist  named  Murali  Prasad  wrote  that  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  had  asked  all  state  governments  to  "watch 
and  make  an  end  of  objectionable  activities  on  the  part 
of  American  Missionaries.  These  activities  have  long 
transcended  the  bounds  of  decencies  imposed  by  interna- 
tional courtesy,  usage  and  practice.” 

After  accusing  Christian  missionaries  of  plotting  against 
India  in  the  dispute  over  Goa,  the  Portuguese  possession 
on  India’s  west  coast,  of  trying  to  stir  up  a revolt  among 
the  Hill  peoples  of  Assam,  and  of  political  activities  in 
Nepal  and  on  the  Indo-Tibetian  border,  Prasad  wrote: 

"In  other  words,  they  are  missionaries  and  crusaders  of 
American  Imperialism,  rather  than  men  of  God  or,  in 
plain  words,  contemptible  foreign  spies  burdened  neither 
by  moral  qualms  nor  conscientious  scruples.” 

With  those  words  and  the  gloomy  words  of  Mr.  John- 
son still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I rode  on  up  to  St.  Edmunds 
college  in  Shillong  where  I lectured  about  American  news- 
papers and  their  role  in  social  change.  Afterwards  the 
question  period  provided  a panoramic  view  of  the  mind 
of  new  India,  pregnant  with  suspicions,  full  of  hatred  of 
colonialism,  warped  with  memories  of  social  and  economic 
injustices,  frustrated  by  extreme  racial  sensitivity. 
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Brother  E.  X.  Leonard  listened  to  the  questions  — all 
from  young  men  who  had  embraced  Catholicism  then 

said  to  me  sadly:  . 

"It's  the  hour  before  sundown  as  far  as  Christian  mis- 
sions in  India  are  concerned. 

Nowadays,  when  I pick  up  a daily  newspaper  or  a news 
magazine  I see  that  more  such  gloomy  forecasts  — indeed, 
stories  of  religious  persecution  — are  reaching  the  corner 
church.  From  the  questions  asked  me  at  churches  and 
other  places  where  I lecture,  I sense  that  the  average 
American  churchgoer  is  seriously  disturbed  by  what  he 
thinks  is  happening  to  Christianity  in  Asia  — and  now 
Africa. 

Americans  already  filled  with  political  anxieties  about 
these  two  crucial  continents  now  find  themselves  faced 
with  religious  frustrations  and  fears.  There  are  many  whose 
religious  prejudices  and  passions  conjure  up  angering  vi- 
sions of  vast  millions  of  heathens  in  Asia  and  Africa  re- 
jecting salvation  with  the  same  capricious,  stubborn  flour- 
ish of  a sick  child  rejecting  his  castor  oil.  Others  view  the 
troubles  of  Christian  missions  as  final  evidence  that  athe- 
istic communism’’  has  a natural  appeal  to  Asians  and  Afii- 
cans  and  that  the  United  States  had  better  stop  wasting 
money  trying  to  sell  them  democracy. 

"After  all  the  hospitals  and  schools  our  missions  built  — 
with  a lot  of  money  from  this  very  church  — we  find  that 
the  Indians  don't  appreciate  it,”  said  one  influential  church 
member  to  me  after  a lecture  in  Minnesota.  "It's  obvious 
they  don't  want  to  be  civilized.  It’s  time  the  government 
realized  that  there’s  no  use  trying  to  help  people  who  don’t 
want  to  be  helped.” 

The  Reasons  Why 

That  statement  is  typical  of  scores  I have  heard  from 
Americans  who  sense  that  Christianity  is  in  trouble  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  But  these  Americans  spend  little  effort 
trying  to  figure  out  why.  They  are  so  busy  viewing  them- 
selves as  messiahs  of  the  world  that  they  cannot  see  that 
Christianity  is  meeting  unprecedented  resistance  in  these 
continents  because  it  is  burdened  by  the  worst  faults  of 
Western  society.  The  nationalist  revolution  that  has  filled 
Asia  with  political  turmoil  and  now  gains  momentum  in 
Africa  has  spilled  over  the  barriers  of  politics  and  entered 
the  area  of  religion.  Christianity,  like  Western  democracy, 
now  is  on  the  defensive  because,  for  one  reason,  Christian- 
ity bears  the  burden  of  Western  colonialism. 

There  is  an  open  and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  colonial  powers  to  convince  white,  Western  Chris- 
tians that  they  have  a duty,  decreed  by  God,  to  see  that 
"Western  Christian  civilization"  is  preserved  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

For  example,  the  Portuguese  have  not  hesitated  in  play- 
ing upon  the  religious  passions  of  Catholics  all  over  the 
world  in  seeking  support  for  Portugual’s  refusal  to  get  out 
of  Goa,  its  largely-Catholic  colonial  possession  in  India. 
When  Dr.  Paulo  Cunha,  the  Portuguese  foreign  minister, 
came  to  the  United  States  just  over  a year  ago  and  talked 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  into  joining  him  in  that  unfortu- 
nate communique  describing  Goa  as  a "Portuguese  prov- 
ince,” his  basic  argument  was  that  "Christian  civilization" 
cannot  survive  unless  Portuguese  colonialism  survives. 

"Portugal  is  a country  with  a long  and  great  experience 
in  spreading  Christian  civilization  throughout  most  parts 
of  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Cunha.  He  added  that  Portugal  is 
anti-Communist  and,  as  such,  deserves  American  support 
in  her  dispute  with  what  he  called  "the  imperialism  of  the 
Indian  union.” 

In  other  words,  Portugal  hasn’t  been  engaged  in  colon- 
ialism, it  merely  has  been  spreading  Christian  civilization. 
Portugal  is  no  imperialist,  India  is.  And  just  in  case  you 
Americans  don’t  swallow  this,  remember  that  Portugal  is 
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against  communism.  You  Americans  are  supposed  to  over- 
look all  kinds  of  faults  if  we  are  against  communism. 

Mr.  Cunha  insists  that  "there  is  good  colonialism  and 
there  is  bad  colonialism.”  He  leaves  no  room  for  doubt, 
of  course,  that  he  considers  Portugal’s  brand  good. 

Knowing  what  I do  about  the  mind  and  mood  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  I can  see  in  the  Portuguese  formula  only  these 
sad  results:  colonialism  will  be  swept  out  of  both  Asia  and 
Africa;  so  will  Christianity  if  its  disciples  allow  its  future 
to  be  tied  to  that  of  colonialism. 

Hostility  in  Africa 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  African  nationalists  are 
anti-Christian.  Many  are  devoted  Christians.  Yet,  it  has 
become  a bitter  slogan  among  them  that  "Years  ago  the 
white  man  came  with  the  Bible  and  we  had  the  land;  now 
we  have  the  Bible  and  he’s  got  the  land.”  The  rising  Afri- 
can intelligentsia  tend  more  to  be  anti-clerical  than  anti- 
Christian,  whether  the  religious  hierarchy  be  Catholic, 
Protestant  or  nonconformist.  They  charge  most  bitterly 
that  the  missions  are  used,  along  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ments and  foreign  firms,  to  exercise  control  over  Africans. 
These  resentments,  as  well  as  our  failure  to  understand  ris- 
ing Afro-Asian  hostility  to  Christianity,  result  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  Christians  have  been  taught  from  child- 
hood that  Christianity  is  synonymous  with  civilization, 
morality,  democracy  and  the  good  life.  Thus  it  becomes 
second  nature  for  many  Americans  to  regard  any  rejection 
of  Christianity  as  a rejection  of  civilization,  morality  and 
democracy,  as  an  assault  on  American  principles  and  as  an 
acceptance  of  "atheistic  communism  " 

Americans  accept  these  conclusions  primarily  because 
the  average  churchgoer  has  been  convinced  that  it  is  a 
sacrilege  even  to  entertain  the  notion  that  Christianity 
might  not  be  the  true  word  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  all 
mankind.  Christians  have  been  taught,  like  the  followers 
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of  other  faiths,  that  complete  tolerance  of  other  religious 
(such  as  conceding  that  a Moslem,  Hindu  or  Buddhist 
might  be  equally  close  to  God)  suggests  a lack  of  true  de- 
votion to  one's  own  religion.  Thus,  awakening  Asians  and 
Africans  have  begun  to  label  as  "insolent”  what  they  call 
the  Christian  assumption  that  the  ancient  religions  of  Asia 
and  Africa  are  little  removed  from  pagan  rituals  and  that 
Christians  have  a sacred  mission  to  show  them  the  light. 

I spent  many  interesting  hours  listening  to  scholars  and 
religious  leaders  in  Asia  cite  evidence  that  Christianity 
does  not  represent  the  "new”  gospel,  recently  arrived  from 
God.  Every  major  doctrine  and  teaching  of  Christianity, 
they  assert,  can  be  found  in  the  scriptures  and  teachings  of 
religions  practiced  as  much  as  3,000  years  before  Christ. 

Modern  Aspirations 

Still,  Christianity  bears  burdens  today  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  religious  dogma.  There  is  the  ever-bur- 
densome  evidence  that  Christianity  has  not  matched  the 
swift  pace  of  history,  that  it  has  failed  to  comprehend  and 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  modern  aspirations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Nobody  is  more  clever  at  capitalizing  on  these  bits 
of  evidence  than  the  politically  ambitious,  the  would-be 
tyrants,  who  add  to  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  these  two 
continents  by  charging  that  the  "voices  of  special  privilege" 
are  using  religion  as  an  "opiate"  with  which  to  pacify  and 
control  the  revolting  masses. 

It  was  in  1915  that  Lenin  declared: 

"All  oppressing  classes  . . . need  two  social  functions  to 
safeguard  their  domination:  the  function  of  a hangman, 
and  the  function  of  a priest.  The  hangman  is  to  quell  the 
protest  and  the  rebellion  of  the  oppressed,  the  priest  to 
paint  before  them  a perspective  of  mitigated  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  . . . thereby  he  reconciles  them  to  class  domina- 
tion, weans  them  away  from  revolutionary  actions,  under- 
mines their  revolutionary  spirit,  destroys  their  revolution- 
ary determination  . . 

These  words  are  dismissed  as  ridiculous  by  the  average 
American,  who  assumes  that  they  will  seem  equally  absurd 
to  Asians  and  Africans,  many  of  whom  can  attribute  such 
education  and  health  as  they  possess  to  the  humanitarian, 
often  courageous,  actions  of  Christian  missionaries.  Yet, 
I found  a disturbing  and  growing  number  of  Asia’s  and 
Africa’s  articulate  who  have  come  to  regard  clergymen  as 
allies  of  reactionaries. 

This  burden  does  not  belong  to  Christianity  alone.  I 
heard  severe  criticisms  of  the  "social  injustice”  of  Hin- 
duism, a reference  in  most  cases  to  the  caste  system;  I 
heard  Asians  denounce  "the  despotic  customs”  under  which 
the  Aga  Khan  and  lesser  Moslem  sultans  and  rulers  bask 
in  ostentatious  wealth  dredged  out  of  the  ignorance  and 
superstitions  of  their  followers;  I heard  Africans  bemoan 
"the  inertia  of  Islam"  that  makes  Moslems  in  the  north  a 
burden  on  Nigerians  of  the  south  who  are  struggling  to- 
ward independence.  No,  it  is  not  Christianity’s  burden 
alone,  but  it  is  a greater  handicap  for  Christianity  because 
it  comes  bearing  a "foreign”  label.  And  Christianity  gets 
little  relief  from  the  diplomats,  tourists  and  missionaries 
who  roam  Asia  and  Africa  trying  to  wrap  "free  enterprise” 
and  "capitalism"  in  a cloak  of  Christianity  so  as  to  sell  it 
to  Asians  and  Africans  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  come 
to  regard  "capitalism”  as  a dirty  word. 

Racial  Injustice 

At  the  very  core  of  efforts  to  link  Christianity  to  "op- 
pressors and  reactionaries”  is  the  often-heard  charge  that 
Christianity  means  racial  injustice. 

"1  have  been  a Christian  for  17  years,”  a West  African 
legislator  said  to  me,  "but  I never  have  been  able  to  free 
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myself  of  the  feeling  that  my  Christian  brother  in  America 
looks  at  God  as  a rich,  white  man,  speaking  English  and 
proudly  showing  off  his  industrialized,  push-button 
heaven.” 

"Goodness,  why  do  you  say  that?”  I asked  somewhat 
naively. 

"Oh,  we  observe  that  every  so  often  these  Europeans  and 
Americans  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  the  Gospel,  not  be- 
cause they  are  Christians  but  because  they  are  white.  I 
get  so  damned  mad  every  time  I hear  some  European  or 
American  boasting  about  how  they  did  their  good  deed 
for  the  century  by  coming  here  to  'free  Africans  from  the 
uncivilized  slaughter  of  tribal  warfare.’  What  have  these 
civilized  white  men  been  doing  since  our  first  contact 
with  them?  Slaughtering  each  other  in  more  cruel  and 
ghastly  ways  than  the  most  backward  African  ever 
dreamed!  ” 

He  ruffled  the  day’s  newspaper  and  added,  "Look  at 
what  they  are  doing  to  that  Miss  Lucy  (a  reference  to  the 
mob  that  forced  Miss  Autherine  Lucy,  the  Negro  coed,  out 
of  the  University  of  Alabama);  if  that  is  a Christian  so- 
ciety, then  I've  got  my  belly  full  of  it,  thank  you.” 

I stood  there  realizing  that  his  words  were  symbolic  of 
the  rapid  surge  of  history  that  threatened  Christianity,  de- 
mocracy and  so  much  else:  Down  on  the  levees  of  Ala- 
bama and  Louisiana,  Negroes  have  put  aside  mournful 
spirituals  for  brave  words,  boycotts  and,  in  some  cases, 
brass  knuckles;  through  means  violent  and  non-violent, 
Asians  are  shouting  in  voices  of  unmistakable  clarity  that 
they  intend  to  be  masters  of  their  own  fates;  through  the 
terror  of  North  Africa,  the  Mau  Mau  plague  of  Kenya,  the 
brooding  tensions  of  South  Africa,  the  drums  of  the  no- 
longer-dark  continent  bang  out  the  message  of  big  change 
— or  big  trouble  — in  the  offing.  The  Communists  watch 
and  wait,  hoping  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  the  messengers  of  Christianity  stagger  under 
these  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  Western  society  as 
they  beseech  Asia  and  Africa  to  accept  Christianity  as  their 
final  salvation  from  the  oppressions  and  privations  of  god- 
less communism.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  Asian  and 
African  want  salvation,  we  see  that  for  them  confusion 
comes  easily.  The  Hindu  is  saying  that  Hinduism  "is  a 
natural  bulwark  against  communism.”  The  Moslem  pro- 
claims that  Islam  is  "the  direct  antithesis  of  atheistic  com- 
munism.” Other  Asians  speak  of  a "great  Buddhist  re- 
vival” as  a "significant  new  anti-Communist  force  in  Asia." 
Are  they  all  correct,  or  is  none?  I asked  this  question  of 
Mark  Sunder  Rao,  a brilliant  religious  writer  in  India.  He 
replied: 

"To  the  extent  that  any  religion  is  out  of  touch  with 
the  modern  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  people  it  is  an  asset 
to  communism.” 

Sunder  Rao,  a Hindu-turned-Christian,  pointed  out  that 
in  Asia  today  the  masses  are  obsessed  with  a desire  for 
economic  betterment,  political  expression  and  a sense  of 
personal  dignity.  These  masses  will  give  devotion  only  to 
that  religion  which  honestly  concerns  itself  more  with  the 
needs  and  demands  of  today’s  life  rather  than  that  of  the 
hereafter. 

Does  Christianity  meet  this  challenge?  Many  influen- 
tial Asians  and  Africans  whom  1 saw  think  not,  primarily 
because  Christianity’s  heaviest  burden,  in  their  eyes,  is 
"cowardice."  They  are  coming  more  and  more  to  regard 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  status  quo,  and  this  can 
be  tragic  in  two  continents  that  beg  for  boldness  and 
imagination. 

Why  do  they  accuse  Christianity  of  cowardice?  A lead- 
ing Methodist  layman  in  Africa  told  me  just  before  the 
Methodists  opened  their  quadrennial  assembly  in  Minnea- 
polis in  April,  1956,  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
churchmen  would  take  the  easy  expedient  of  delay  when 
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faced  with  its  biggest  socio-religious  crisis:  what  to  do 
about  segregated  churches? 

God  certainly  must  have  been  with  the  Methodists  for, 
but  for  His  grace,  the  African  would  have  been  most  pro- 
phetic. The  Methodist  bishops  pontificated  at  great  length, 
but  when  the  platitudes  were  sifted  away,  the  boldest  ac- 
tion they  called  for  was  a new  four-year  study  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

"We  need  a study  of  this  question  about  as  much  as  we 
need  a study  of  the  Ten  Commandments,”  argued  one  dis- 
tinguished layman  who  insisted  that  Methodists  meet  the 
segregation  issue  squarely  and  boldly  on  the  moral  and 
religious  principle  that  a segregated  church  is  not  a Chris- 
tian church. 

For  Methodism  in  1956,  the  spirit  of  compromise  was 
strong,  but  the  spirit  of  righteousness  was  gaining  ground. 
"We  must  save  the  church,”  cried  one  member  who  feared 
that  a strong  stand  against  segregation  again  would  divide 
the  church  into  northern  and  southern  factions.  "Is  a 
segregated  church  worth  saving?”  asked  another  member. 
"While  we  have  our  church,  we  will  lose  Asia,”  argued 
still  another. 

Finally,  the  Methodists  declared  that,  indeed,  a racially- 
segregated  church  is  not  a Christian  church.  So  they  set 
up  machinery  for  the  gradual  merger  of  the  Negro  juris- 
diction with  the  church’s  white  jurisdictions.  The  gradual- 
ism symbolizes  recognition  not  only  of  the  racial  prejudices 
of  many  white  Christians  but  of  the  selfish,  vested  interests 
of  a few  Negro  Christians  — that  is,  ministers  and  bishops 
who  doubt  their  ability  to  compete  in  an  integrated  church. 

What  is  important  is  that  the  delegates  rejected  the  pro- 
posed delay  in  facing  the  issue.  They  seemed  to  sense  that 
in  our  world  of  revolution,  four  years  is  a long  time.  Too 
long,  perhaps,  for  Christianity  to  put  off  the  task  of  freeing 
itself  of  its  burdens.  Christians  who  care  about  the  future 
of  that  world  of  revolution  must  remember  that:  1 ) A 

Christian  civilization  that  rests  its  hopes  for  survival  in 
Asia  and  Africa  on  colonialism  is  but  a house  of  religion 
built  on  political  quicksand;  2)  Christianity  cannot  forever 
endure  the  resentments  created  by  "insolence  and  arro- 
gance” toward  millions  of  non-Christians  who  are  not  like- 
ly to  concede  in  any  way  the  superiority  of  Christianity; 
3)  a Christianity  tainted  by  racial  bigotry  and  economic 
tyranny  faces  a bleak  future  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  4) 
a bold  and  imaginative  religion  that  ministers  to  the  mod- 
ern needs  of  modern  men  is  the  only  religion  that  can  re- 


main a major  force  among  Asians  and  Africans  who  no 
longer  find  satisfaction  in  ancient  rituals  and  ceremonies. 

Christianity  and  Democracy 

Facing  these  new  facts  of  life,  both  the  advocates  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  messengers  of  Christianity  will  have  to 
recognize  and  concede  that  democracy  and  Christianity  are 
neither  synonymous  nor  mutually  inclusive.  Millions  in 
Asia  and  Africa  have  endorsed,  or  will  endorse,  democracy 
while  rejecting  Christianity.  Conversely,  an  uncomforting 
number  have  embraced  Christianity  (in  Kerala  state  in 
India,  for  example)  while  rejecting  democracy  for  com- 
munism — or  fascism,  as  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  There 
are  clear  indications  that  Asia  and  Africa  will  accept 
neither  democracy  nor  Christianity  from  a United  States, 
or  Western,  mold.  The  Christian  church  that  survives  may 
find  its  doctrines  modified  to  accommodate  some  tenacious 
local  cultures  and  traditions  — such  as  polygamy.  The 
democracies  of  Asia  and  Africa  will  be  far  more  socialistic 
and  less  capitalistic  than  that  of  the  United  States  for  a 
variety  of  economic  and  political  reasons. 

In  finality,  Christianity  and  democracy  must  stand  or 
fall  in  Asia  and  Africa  according  to  the  separate  merits 
of  each.  Christianity’s  crushing  burdens  are  its  close 
identifications  with  the  imperfections,  the  ungodliness,  of 
a Western  society  that  professes,  but  does  not  always  prac- 
tice, democracy.  What  most  Christians  will  not  admit  is 
that  one  of  democracy’s  crucial  burdens  may  well  be  self- 
styled  Christians  who  cling  blindly  to  religious  chauvinism 
and  seek  security  in  the  status  quo. 
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Under  the  Elms 

on  April  26  in  Finney  Chapel.  Con- 
servatory juniors  David  Zinman  and 
Robert  Kreis,  both  from  New  York 
City,  were  guest  conductors.  Glenn 
Jacobson,  ’57,  from  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, was  piano  soloist,  playing 
Beethoven’s  Concerto  No.  4 in  G 
Major.  Glenn  holds  a Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  music  scholarship 
at  Oberlin. 

OBERLIN  CHOIR 

The  Oberlin  College  Choir,  under 
the  leadership  of  Robert  Fountain, 
associate  professor  of  singing,  gave  its 
annual  home  concert  in  Finney  Chapel 
on  April  14.  The  52-voice  group 
presented  a program  of  early  church 
music,  Romantic  and  contemporary 


sacred  music,  spirituals,  and  madrigals, 
a program  that  had  elicited  rave 
notices  from  eastern  music  critics  dur- 
ing its  tour  of  the  eastern  states  dur- 
ing spring  vacation.  Typical  of  the 
critics’  commendations  was  the  notice 
from  the  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  reported  the  concert 
given  in  Town  Hall  on  April  4.  The 
critic  said,  in  part,  "The  choir  sang 
with  a transparent,  glowing  tone  that 
was  a sensuous  delight.  The  glow 
came  pardy  from  the  fine  balance  of 
the  parts,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
singers  seemed  to  listen  to  each  other 
and  so  kept  delicately  adjusted  in 
pitch.  But  the  glow  came  also  from 
the  warmth  of  musical  understanding, 
which  made  each  tiny  swelling  or  fad- 


(Continued  from  page  2) 

ing  of  the  tone  significant  . . . The 
unaccompanied  Poulenc  was  magnifi- 
cently interpreted.  It  was  a distin- 
guished concert.” 

U.S.  STEEL  FOUNDATION  GIFT 

Oberlin  College,  through  its  mem- 
bership in  the  Ohio  Foundation  of 
Independent  Colleges,  will  share  in 
the  ,51,800,000  gift  to  some  600  pri- 
vately-supported colleges  and  univer- 
sities by  the  United  States  Steel  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  The  share  of  the  Ohio 
Foundation,  of  which  Oberlin  is  a 
member,  is  S24,000.  Last  year  busi- 
ness and  industrial  sources  contributed 
9.6  per  cent  of  all  gifts  made  to  the 
College.  Alumni  support  is  in  the 
lead  with  36.8  per  cent. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  IDEA 

of  the 

GENTLEMAN 


The  concept  of  the  gentleman 
has  done  much  to  make  us  what  we  are . 
Can  we  afford  to  let  it  go? 


By  BRAND  BLANSHARD,  h’56 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  Honors  Day  Address  de- 
livered on  April  15  in  Finney  Chapel. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  institution. 

There  seems  to  be  no  word  for  him  in  any  language 
other  than  English.  The  French  word  gentilbomme  is  no 
equivalent:  its  overtones  of  social  and  economic  class  are 
too  strong;  the  German  Herr  is  too  general  in  scope.  When 
the  Frenchman  or  German  wants  to  speak  of  a gentleman, 
he  must  use  a paraphrase  — honnete  homme,  homme  bien 
eleve,  feiner  Mensch  — or  else  do  what  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  commonly  do  in  fact,  appropriate  the  English 
word  for  what  they  take  as  an  English  notion. 

Where  did  it  put  in  its  appearance?  Dean  Church,  in 
his  beautiful  book  on  Edmund  Spenser,  suggests  that  its 
first  appearance  was  in  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen.  Spenser 
was  a friend  of  that  romantic  figure,  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Sidney  is  remembered  chiefly  for  two  things,  first  for  a 
slender  body  of  true  poetry,  second  for  insisting,  as  he  lay 
mortally  wounded  at  Zutphen,  that  a cup  of  water  be 
passed  to  a soldier  who  lay  near  him.  Spenser  loved  Sid- 
ney; he  had  an  even  greater  gift  than  his  friend  for  mu- 
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sical  speech;  and  as  he  sat  in  his  Irish  exile,  he  fixed  and 
idealized  the  character  of  Sidney  in  more  than  one  fine 
poem.  His  Fairy  Queen  caught  the  ear  of  the  English 
people;  it  was  their  greatest  poem  since  Chaucer;  and  it 
painted  in  attractive  colors  what  Chaucer  would  have  called 
'a  very  parfit  gentle  knight.’  Here  were  the  courage  and 
honor  of  the  old  nobleman,  but  with  something  new  added. 
As  Dean  Church  says,  'to  birth  and  capacity  must  be  added 
a new  delicacy  of  conscience,  a new  appreciation  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  honor,  a new  measure  of  the 
strength  and  nobleness  of  self  control,  of  devotion  to  un- 
selfish interests.'  The  modern  notion  of  the  gentleman 
was  coming  to  the  birth. 

A Privileged  Class 

But  note  this  significant  fact:  the  gentleman  must  be- 
long to  a special  social  class.  Shakespeare,  who  was  a late 
contemporary  of  both  Spenser  and  Sidney,  and  may  have 
known  them  both,  has  given  us  many  fine  ladies  and  line 
gentlemen,  but  if  I am  not  mistaken,  he  drew  them  a 
from  the  classes  of  privilege,  the  higher  up  the  better, 
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they  come  as  a rule  from  the  courts  of  dukes  and  kings. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  tailors,  farmers,  nurses,  plain 
soldiers,  and  merchants,  are  a vulgar  and  motley  crew,  all 
thumbs. 

This  connection  between  gentlemen  and  the  gentry  per- 
sisted in  English  thought  and  fiction  for  centuries,  produc- 
ing unhappy  results  on  both  sides  of  the  social  line.  In 
many  below  the  line  it  produced  a resigned  conviction  that 
they  must  be  of  coarser  grain,  of  meaner  stuff,  than  those 
who  were  called  the  quality.’  On  those  above  the  line  it 
had  more  than  one  evil  effect.  It  tended  to  make  them 
feel  that  people  who  hewed  wood  and  drew  water  were 
made  for  these  offices,  and  that  if  they  aspired  to  educa- 
tion or  letters  or  politics,  they  were  getting  beyond  them- 
selves. 

Curiously  enough,  what  saved  the  gentleman  was  the 
very  thing  that  many  expected  to  abolish  him,  the  de- 
mocratization of  England  by  the  great  Reform  Bill. 

"In  1832,’’  says  the  historian,  H.  V.  Routh,  "when 
England  was  ripe  for  the  Reform  Bill,  the  gentleman  of 
birth  was  ripe  for  effacement.  Yet  from  that  time  on- 
ward his  reputation  revived  . . . He  saved  his  prestige  by 
imparting  it  to  his  newly-established  rivals.  They  bor- 
row his  qualities  and  he  had  the  grit  to  cultivate  their 
virtues.  So  the  Victorian  gentleman  came  into  existence.” 


The  severance  of  personal  quality  from  social  class  had 
begun.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1862,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote 
in  his  precise  way: 


"In  the  present  day,  the  word  gentleman’  implies  the 
combination  of  a certain  degree  of  social  rank  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  the  qualities  which  the  possession  of  such 
rank  ought  to  imply;  but  there  is  a constantly  increasing 
disposition  to  insist  more  upon  the  moral  and  less  upon 
the  social  element  of  the  word,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  course  of  time  its  use  may  come  to  be  altogether 
dissociated  from  any  merely  conventional  distinction.” 


This  process  of  severance  went  on  through  the  century. 
Little  by  little  it  became  clear  that  between  the  spirit  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  family,  bank  ac- 
count, or  business  on  the  other  there  was  no  necessary 
connection,  and  that  while  those  things  might  provide  a 
good  soil  for  a flowering  of  the  spirit,  the  flower  itself 
was  the  important  thing,  and  might  grow  in  any  soil.  The 
poet  laureate  of  the  period  sang  that  kind  hearts  were 
more  than  coronets,  and  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

But  mention  of  Tennyson  suggests  the  strain  under 
which  those  were  laboring  who  sought  to  keep  the  flower 
alive  while  its  native  soil  was  being  scraped  from  its  roots. 
The  age  was  growing  commercial.  And  since  contempla- 
tion of  the  British  business  man  hardly  prompted  a burst 
of  song,  Tennyson  had  to  turn  to  misty  history,  to  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table,  for  the  knightly  spirit  he  wished  to 
celebrate.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  people  were  won- 
dering whether,  with  the  rise  of  the  common  man,  the 
general  struggle  for  wealth,  and  the  coming  of  applied 
science  an  ideal  so  deeply  rooted  in  class,  means,  and  lei- 
sure  had  not  outlived  its  usefulness.  Such  writers  as  Wells 
and  Shaw  clearly  thought  it  had,  and  prophesied  the  ad- 
vent  of  a new  type  of  man  whom  we  should  hardly  think 
o ca  in g a gentleman,  his  qualities  were  irreverence  un- 
sentimentality,  intelligence,  energy,  iconoclasm,  scientific 
know-how  economic  expertness,  and  social  utopianism 
Routh  entitles  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  on  Money,  Man- 
ners and  Morals  The  Passing  of  the  Gentleman,’  and  says 
that  the  word  'is  now  used  only  by  hall-porters,  shop  as- 
sistants,  and  a few  women.’  r 


Elements  Worth  Cherishing 

Shall  we  let  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman  go?  Before  v 
do,  we  may  well  remember  that  it  has  done  much  to  mal 
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us  what  we  are.  For  the  idea  was  essential  both  in  the 
southern  notion  of  the  cavalier  and  in  the  New  England 
notion  of  the  gentleman  and  scholar,’  just  as  it  was  in  the 
more  ancient  tradition  from  which  both  these  notions 
sprang.  The  character  of  the  gentleman,'  says  Dean  Inge, 
is  the  finest  ideal  that  our  nation  has  offered  to  the  world; 
it  is  universally  recognized  as  our  main  contribution  to 
social  ethics.’  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  then,  before  we  aban- 
don that  ideal,  what  if  anything  remains  valid  in  it  for  the 
circumstances  of  our  time. 

I think  that  there  are  priceless  elements  in  this  old  ideal 
that  should  not  only  be  worthy  of  cherishing,  but  are 
deeply  and  particularly  needed  in  our  day.  I shall  mention 
two  of  them. 

First  there  is  that  ancient  pair,  chivalry  and  honor.  I 
count  them  together  because  the  ideas  have  now  all  but 
coalesced.  Chivalry  still  includes  helpfulness  to  the  weak 
and  gallantry  to  the  other  sex,  but  it  has  come  to  mean 
much  more;  it  means  that  generous  fairness  to  others 
which  is  so  essential  a part  of  honor.  Honor  implies  that 
one  has  incorporated  such  fairness  into  ones  self-respect. 
That  is  why  honor  is  so  potent  a force.  Convince  a man 
that  something  is  his  duty,  and  he  will  sometimes  do  it  and 
sometimes  not,  and  often  if  he  does  do  it,  he  drags  himself 
like  a dead  weight  across  the  line.  But  if  he  feels  that  his 
honor  is  involved,  that  doing  it  is  the  only  self-respecting 
course,  the  chances  that  he  will  do  it  are  vastly  greater,  for 
the  act  has  enlisted  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  on 
its  side.  Self-respect  is  the  one  thing  we  can  none  of  us 
bear  to  lose,  for  if  that  goes,  everything  else  goes  too. 
Whatever  honor  takes  under  its  protection  is  underwritten 
with  a powerful  guarantee.  That  is  why  the  merger  of 
chivalry  with  honor  is  so  significant. 

The  knight  who  fought  in  the  tournament  for  the  fair 
lady  in  the  stands  had  a very  strong  impulse  at  work  in 
him,  but  when  this,  personal  interest  failed,  as  it  might 
toward  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  her,  or  the  poor  varlet 
who  served  him,  he  might  give  a very  different  exhibition. 
But  let  considerateness  without  respect  of  persons  become 
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a point  of  honor  with  him,  and  he  will  be  a different  sort 
of  man;  he  will  have  a motive  that  will  drive  him  to  duty 
in  the  face  of  love  itself. 

I could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 

Loved  I not  honour  more.’ 

Indeed  honor  may  be  preferred  even  to  life.  One  of  the 
prizes  of  the  British  Museum,  which  many  thousands  in- 
cluding myself  have  pored  over,  is  the  journal  of  Captain 
Scott,  scrawled  in  pencil  during  the  last  days  of  his  return 
march  from  the  South  Pole.  One  of  the  party.  Captain 
Oates,  was  very  ill,  and  knew  that  by  his  limping  advance 
he  was  reducing  the  chance  of  the  party's  reaching  its  base. 
Then  appears  the  following  entry  in  Scott’s  journal:  ’I 
want  these  facts  recorded  . . . He  was  a brave  soul  . . . He 
slept  through  the  night  before  last,  hoping  not  to  wake; 
but  he  woke  in  the  morning  — yesterday.  It  was  blowing 
a blizzard.  He  said,  "I  am  just  going  outside  and  may 
be  some  time.”  He  went  out  into  the  blizzard  and  we  have 
not  seen  him  since  . . . though  we  tried  to  dissuade  him, 
we  knew  it  was  the  act  of  a brave  man  and  an  English 
gentleman.  We  all  hope  to  meet  the  end  with  a similar 
spirit,  and  assuredly  the  end  is  not  far.’  This  young  man 
Oates  was  a humble  product  of  a commercial  age,  but  for 
pure  chivalry  and  honor  is  there  anything  better  to  show 
in  the  record  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney?  In  such  men  chivalry 
and  honor  are  part  of  a code  which  is  part  of  themselves; 
they  have  become  instinctive,  and  instinct  is  to  principle 
as  poetry  is  to  prose.’  There  is  more  than  mere  courage 
in  such  conduct;  there  is  a lyric  quality  in  it,  and  a quality 
that  will  wake  echoes  whenever  and  wherever  men  have 
hearts  at  all.  While  they  can  produce  and  admire  such 
people,  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not  gone,  and  Burke’s  great 
words  in  lamenting  its  passage  have  no  doubt  helped  to 
preserve  it.  Chivalry  he  describes  as  ’that  sensibility  of 
principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a stain  like  a 
wound,  . . . which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and  un- 
der which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  gross- 
ness.’ 

Such  honor  does  not  reserve  itself  for  great  occasions. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  manners  are  minor  morals,  and 
if  this  ’sensibility  of  principle’  is  really  there,  its  pressure 
will  be  felt  in  countless  little  adjustments  in  every  field. 
Consider  two  of  these  fields  in  which  most  Americans  are 
interested,  athletics  and  politics. 

Honor  in  Athletics 

Athletics  provide  one  of  our  chief  schools  of  honor. 
Though  recent  researchers  tell  us  that  Wellington  probably 
never  made  the  remark  about  Waterloo’s  having  been  won 
on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  much  else  has  certainly  been 
won  there,  and  on  our  own  college  fields.  When  we  want 
to  describe  ’conduct  unbecoming  a gentleman,’  a Briton 
says  it  isn’t  cricket,’  and  an  American  ’it  isn’t  playing  the 
game.’  This  notion  of  sportsmanship  or  fair  play,  ex- 
tended to  the  relations  of  men  generally,  is  one  of  our 
best  Anglo-Saxon  exports,  and  my  plea  would  be  that  along 
with  Marshall  and  Point  Four  aid,  we  increase  our  supply 
and  circulation  of  it.  The  ability  to  take  hard  knocks  un- 
whiningly,  to  win  without  preening  oneself,  to  admire 
those  who  can  beat  one  at  the  game,  to  go  all  out  to  win 
but  to  prefer  not  winning  at  all  to  winning  by  cadging  and 
gouging,  is  one  of  the  finest  traditions  of  American  life. 
Is  it  maintaining  itself  in  our  sport?  Yes,  I think  it  is 
on  the  whole.  There  have  been  notable  exceptions,  but 
the  scandal  raised  when  they  come  to  light  is  itself  a sign 
of  health.  Now  much  was  conveyed  by  the  artless  remark 
of  the  little  boy  who,  after  hearing  of  the  Black  Sox’  scan- 
dal in  Chicago  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  approached  his 
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hero,  Shoeless  Joe  Jackson’  with  the  heart-broken  words, 
’Say  it  ain’t  true,  Joe!’  Still,  disquieting  signs  continue 
to  appear.  Once  when  casually  listening  to  my  radio  1 
heard  a famous  American  runner  describe  how  he  and  his 
teammates  had  conspired  to  win  for  America  the  hundred- 
yard  dash  at  the  Paris  Olympic  games.  They  knew  that 
the  man  they  had  to  beat  was  the  Cambridge  sprinter,  Har- 
old Abrahams,  so  they  arranged,  according  to  this  account, 
to  take  turns  in  making  false  starts,  in  order  to  reduce 
Abrahams  to  the  jitters  before  the  decisive  heat  was  run. 
Most  Americans  will  not  be  distressed  to  recall  that  Abra- 
hams beat  them  even  so. 

The  chief  danger  to  sportsmanship  comes  from  the  pres- 
sure to  win  at  any  cost  applied  by  great  crowds  and  the 
prospect  of  spoils.  If  basketball  players  start  selling  games, 
if  the  most  famous  football  team  in  the  country  can  seek 
to  retain  its  undefeated  record  by  the  ignoble  expedient  of 
feigning  injuries,  it  is  because  the  players  are  being  sub- 
jected to  pressures  from  which  college  students  should  be 
exempt.  Unfortunately  the  American  national  game,  in 
professional  hands,  does  not  set  the  best  example.  I re- 
member with  amusement  the  exclamation  of  a Scottish 
scientist  about  a professional  game  he  attended;  ’why,  the 
players  reviled  each  other!’  said  he  in  wide-eyed  astonish- 
ment. Yes,  my  friend,  they  do,  and  with  accomplished  aid 
from  the  spectators.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  unwritten  law 
that  the  whole  season  is  an  open  season  for  umpires,  and 
the  baiting  of  this  unhappy  species  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped with  some  managers  into  a subtle  art.  Some  of  them 
even  defend  it.  ’Nice  guys  come  out  last,’  says  the  re- 
doubtable Leo  Durocher.  That  is  why,  as  one  lowly  fan, 
I always  hope  that  Mr.  Durocher  will  come  out  with  the 
'nice  guys’  — to  his  own  and  the  general  astonishment. 

Some  think  that  similar  habits  are  invading  our  other 
national  game,  that  of  politics.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a pity. 
One  of  the  distinguished  and  distinguishing  marks  of 
Anglo-Saxon  political  life  is  the  ability  to  combine  hard 
hitting  of  an  opponent  with  respect  and  even  friendliness 
toward  him.  If  anyone  doubts  that  we  have  made  progress 
in  this  regard,  let  him  recall  the  sort  of  speeches  that  were 
made  by  ancient  statesmen  about  each  other.  It  seems  to 
have  been  considered  fair  practice  in  refuting  an  oppo- 
nent’s case  not  only  to  take  up  his  distant  past,  to  ridicule 
his  looks,  and  to  attack  his  associates,  but  also  to  make 
him  out  a monster  of  personal  depravity.  No  Anglo-Saxon 
congress  or  parliament  would  tolerate  this  practice.  Even 
the  conventional  forms  of  address  make  against  it;  mem- 
bers are  supposed  to  refer  to  their  most  detested  opponents 
as  ’the  honorable  member  for  Stoke  Poges’  or  (save  the 
mark! ) ’the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.’  These  forms  were 
designed  to  mean  something  about  those  entitled  to  them, 
as  ’Your  Honor’  does  when  applied  to  a judge;  and  just  as 
a judge  has  outlived  his  usefulness  if  'Your  Honor  is  an 
empty  term  as  applied  to  him,  so  a congressman  is  ripe  for 
retirement  when  the  term  ’honorable  gentleman  has  be- 
come a misnomer.  Students  of  the  mind  tell  us  that  villi- 
fication  of  another  is  often  a secret  outlet  for  the  contempt 
one  has  for  oneself;  and,  by  contrast,  the  honorable  man 
instinctively  assumes  honor  in  others.  Let  me  read  you  a 
few  sentences  from  Cardinal  Newman  s masterly  sketch  of 
the  gentleman:  ’he  has  no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip,  is 
scrupulous  in  imputing  motives  to  those  who  interfere 
with  him,  and  interprets  everything  for  the  best.  He  is 
never  mean  or  little  in  his  disputes,  never  takes  unfair  ad- 
vantage, never  mistakes  personalities  or  sharp  sayings  for 
arguments,  or  insinuates  evil  which  he  dare  not  say  out 
...  If  he  engages  in  controversy  of  any  kind,  his  disci- 
plined intellect  preserves  him  from  the  blundering  dis- 
courtesy of  better,  perhaps,  but  less  educated  minds;  who 
like  blunt  weapons,  tear  and  hack  instead  of  cutting 
clean  . . .’ 
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Delicacy  of  Feeling 

While  we  are  quoting  Newman  on  the  gentleman,  let 
us  quote  another  remark  which  will  bring  us  to  the  second 
main  trait  of  the  gentleman.  'It  is  almost  the  definition 
of  a gentleman  to  say  that  he  is  one  who  never  inflicts 
pain.'  He  is  a person  of  sensitive  feeling,  he  is  alive  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  he  tempers  his  words  and  ac- 
tions accordingly.  This  is  reflected  in  his  name;  he  is 
known  for  gentleness  as  well  as  for  honor.  There  have 
been  men  of  leadership  and  force  whom  one  would  never 
think  of  calling  gentlemen.  Alexander  was  a great  force, 
but  of  his  closest  friends  he  killed  one  in  a drunken  quar- 
rel, and  when  another  died  as  a result  of  careless  indul- 
gence, he  crucified  the  doctor  to  show  his  grief.  Napoleon 
was  a great  force,  but  he  was  coarse  of  grain.  Hitler  was  a 
demonic  force,  but  a guttersnipe.  Mussolini  was  a con- 
siderable force,  but  Curzon's  exclamation  after  meeting 
him  was,  the  fellow  is  no  gentleman.  Not  that  the  gen- 
tleman need  lack  force;  he  is  notoriously  exemplified  by 
such  persons  as  Bayard  and  Sidney,  men  whose  tenderness 
flowered  on  a rock  of  knightly  courage.  That  may  help  to 
explain  the  curious  remark  of  Henry  James  about  George 
Sand:  'She  was  a man  ...  a woman  can  transform  herself 
into  a man,  but  never  into  a gentleman.’  However  that 
may  be,  the  gentleman  himself  must  be  something  of  a 
hybrid;  he  must  have  in  addition  to  his  masculine  quali- 
ties, a dash  of  the  feminine  in  his  nature  — of  sensitive- 
ness, of  compassionateness,  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
feeling. 

Now  this  sort  of  mixture  is  viewed  with  suspicion  in 
this  country.  We  are  faced  with  the  paradox  that  Ameri- 
can men  have  more  respect  for  women  than  any  other  men 
in  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  their  fear  of  effemi- 
nacy is  so  acute  that  they  want  to  put  the  greatest  possible 
distance  between  themselves  and  any  trait  that  is  recog- 
nizably feminine.  Many  visitors  from  abroad  have  noted 
this;  H.  G.  Wells  described  it  as  the  'square-jawed'  atti- 
tude of  American  men;  it  is  a hyper-trophied  masculinity, 
hesitant  to  admit  or  avow  any  delicacies  of  feeling  because 
that  might  compromise  the  stern  and  rock-bound  strength 
of  the  male  animal.  In  this  matter  of  national  ideals,  we 
can  get  instructive  hints  from  our  popular  journals  and 
from  Hollywood,  both  of  which  keep  alert  ears  to  the 
ground.  To  take  both  sources  at  once,  consider  the  Holly- 
wood actor  whose  face  appeared  on  the  cover  of  a recent 
number  of  Tivie.  The  late  Humphrey  Bogart  was  not  quite 
the  hard-boiled  Herman’  that  he  looked;  I was  astonished 
to  read  that  he  was  once  headed  for  Yale  and  had  lasted 
three  semesters  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  What  he 
stood  for,  nevertheless,  and  received  $200,000  a picture 
for  embodying,  was  the  man  of  steel  — hard,  devil-may- 
care,  defiant,  aggressive,  cool  to  nervelessness  in  all  emer- 
gencies, always  ready  with  fists  or  gun,  flint-faced  and 
grim-jawed,  a man  of  few  words,  since  these  strong,  silent 
men  of  course  prefer  action  to  words,  a man  whose  emo- 
tional pendulum  swings  monotonously  from  fighting  to 
loving  and  back  again.  Mr.  Bogart  would  not  have  gotten 
his  $200,000  a picture  unless  a great  many  Americans 
admired  his  type;  and  the  tragedy  is  that  this  type  is  a case 
of  arrested  development.  All  healthy  boys  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  admire  that  sort  of  hero,  and  have  their  own 
secret  ambitions  to  be  formidable  roughnecks  too;  but  if 
fate  is  kind  to  them,  they  get  over  it,  along  with  freckles 
and  cowlicks,  in  their  late  teens.  But  too  many  Americans, 
I submit,  never  do  get  over  it.  They  carry  into  maturity 
this  adolescent  pride  in  an  exaggerated  masculinity,  which, 
however  comfortable  to  have  around  when  one  is  riding  a 
range,  as  one  does  perhaps  once  in  a lifetime,  is  an  un- 
mitigated bore  when  ideas  are  to  be  exchanged  or  values 
judged.  And  the  widespread  unconscious  working  of  this 
ideal  has  made  our  American  men  less  interesting  and 


perceptive,  more  gauche  and  inarticulate,  than  they  have 
any  need  of  being.  It  has  gone  far  toward  investing  the 
old  ideal  of  the  gentleman  with  the  taint  of  effeminacy. 

Influences  at  Work 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  development?  There  are 
many  reasons.  One  is  that  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman  was 
less  central  among  the  Puritans  of  the  north  than  among 
the  Cavaliers  of  the  south,  and  that  it  was  the  Puritans, 
with  their  middle-class  heritage,  that  proved  in  the  end 
the  leading  determinant  of  American  culture.  Another  is 
the  influence  of  the  frontier,  where  the  qualities  of  Henry 
James  were  conspicuously  less  useful  than  those  of  Jesse 
James.  Still  another  is  the  stress  that  our  wide  open  spaces 
and  opportunities  have  laid  on  the  life  of  action  as  opposed 
to  contemplation.  The  American  business  man  is  engaged 
in  so  fiercely  competitive  a life  that  he  leaves  the  patron- 
age of  fiction,  poetry,  and  the  arts  chiefly  to  women.  For 
this  there  is  a further  reason.  American  public  schools  are 
co-educational,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  boys  mature  less 
rapidly  than  the  girls,  particularly  in  the  subjects  requiring 
responsiveness  of  feeling.  A great  many  boys,  being  con- 
sistently outstripped  by  the  girls,  come  to  feel  that  they  are 
stupid  in  these  subjects,  try  to  keep  up  their  crumbling 
self-respect  by  scoffing  at  them  as  girls’  subjects,  and  go 
on  to  commit  themselves  to  something  undoubtedly  manly, 
like  science  or  engineering,  before  their  budding  humane 
interests  have  had  a proper  chance.  They  then  carry  with 
them  through  life  the  philistine  notion  that  anyone  who 
takes  seriously  the  impractical  subjects,  like  poetry  and 
music  and  painting  and  the  drama  and  speculative  thought, 
is  something  of  a long-haired  freak,  whose  triumphs  are 
more  naturally  scored  at  afternoon  tea  than  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  the  real  world. 

These  boys  do  not  want  to  be  mollycoddles,  and  one 
thinks  the  better  of  them  for  that.  But  is  there  not  some- 
thing pathetic  in  their  stunting  themselves  for  life  because 
of  a misapprehension  of  both  themselves  and  the  facts?  A 
man  is  not  the  worse  engineer  or  doctor  or  lawyer  — he 
is  on  the  contrary  much  better  — if  he  is  a cultivated  hu- 
man being  as  well.  The  new  wave  of  interest  in  the  hu- 
manities in  education  springs  partly  from  a new  realization 
of  where  the  age  of  technology  has  been  taking  us.  It  has 
been  taking  us  toward  a society  of  experts  who  are  masters, 
as  men  never  were  before,  of  the  techniques  of  building, 
communication,  manufacture,  destruction,  and  all  the  arts 
of  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  living,  but  who,  outside 
their  offices  and  workshops,  are  pinched,  meagre,  and 
dreary.  Emerson  said  that  even  in  his  own  day  society 
tended  to  make  us  'so  many  walking  monsters  — a . . . 
finger,  a neck,  a stomach,  an  elbow,  but  never  a man.’  The 
working  week  and  the  working  day  are  becoming  shorter, 
the  hours  men  can  call  their  own  are  becoming  longer, 
but  their  new-found  freedom  will  prove  hollow  unless  they 
can  also  call  their  souls  their  own.  And  they  cannot  do 
this  if  their  eyes  and  ears  are  never  unsealed,  if  their  ideas 
have  never  been  taught  to  play  about  great  themes  with 
some  interest  and  discernment,  if  their  thought  remains 
tethered  to  their  newspaper,  and  their  taste  bounded  by 
their  admirable  radio  on  one  side  and  their  superb  televi- 
sion set  on  the  other. 

Distinction  in  Democracy 

The  gentleman  as  we  have  conceived  him  is  distin- 
guished by  chivalry  and  honor  on  the  one  side  and  by  a 
fine  perceptiveness  on  the  other.  That  makes  him  in  a 
sense  an  aristocrat.  And  when  we  say  this,  a doubt  inevi- 
tably arises,  on  which  we  may  say  our  final  word.  Is  not 
the  ideal  of  the  gentleman  an  incongruous  importation 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Jusepe 

de 

Ribera 


ON  FEBRUARY  17,  1591,  Simon 
Ribera,  a tailor  in  the  small 
Spanish  town  of  Jativa,  near  Valencia, 
had  a child  baptized  in  the  name  of 
St.  Joseph.  Thirty-seven  years  later, 
in  the  signature  on  the  etching  of 
Silenus,  illustrated  on  our  next  page, 
Jusepe  de  Ribera  commemorated  his 
birthplace  in  proud  Latinization  and 
added  to  it  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  about  twelve 
years:  "Partenope,”  i.e.,  Naples,  then 
under  Spanish  rule.  At  that  time,  the 
fame  of  the  tailor’s  son  rested  pri- 
marily on  his  etchings,  but  it  was  soon 
to  be  emphatically  transferred  to  his 
paintings.  The  continued  Spanishness 
of  his  art,  supported  by  the  Iberian 
personnel  of  the  Naples  court  and 
commissions  from  Spain,  has  never 
been  doubted  and  can  hardly  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  work 
which  the  Allen  Art  Museum  ac- 
quired last  year  through  the  gener- 


osity of  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.  In  it,  a 
blind  old  beggar,  raising  his  money 
box,  the  inscription  of  which  reminds 
the  prospective  alms-giver  of  the  Day 
of  Reckoning  (Dies  ilia),  is  led  by  his 
young  lazarillo,  whose  fresh  young 
face  and  lively  eyes  form  a telling 
contrast  to  the  aged  features  and 
empty  eye-sockets  of  the  old  man. 
Dark  brown  and  grays  alternate  with 
flashes  of  light  or  blend  with  them 
into  a chiaroscuro  reminiscent  of 
Rembrandt. 

THERE  is  an  enigmatic  quality  to 
much  of  Ribera’s  production  in 
more  than  one  way.  His  mixing  of 
relentless  realism  with  high  spiritual- 
ity - — so  eloquent  in  his  depictions  of 
Martyrdoms  of  Saints  and  his  single 
figures  of  ascetics  such  as  the  St. 
Jerome  illustrated  here  — stems  from 
the  prime  mover  of  baroque  painting, 
Caravaggio,  but  takes  on  ambiguous 


By  WOLFGANG  STECHOW 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts 


and  mysterious  qualities  of  its  own. 
Take  the  Oberlin  picture:  It  is  very 
"real”  but  in  what  sense?  Are  these 
the  figures  of  the  old  cheat  and  the 
hard-boiled  lazarillo  of  Spanish  ba- 
roque literature  or  of  a noble  patriarch 
and  a helpful,  charitable  youngster? 

TF  YOU  LOOK  at  the  last  Bulletin 
]_  of  the  Allen  Art  Museum,  as  I 
hope  you  will,  you  will  get  two  very 
different  answers  to  this  question,  a 
stimulating  experience  in  itself.  The 
Bulletin  contains  articles  on  our 
Ribera  by  Professor  Paul  Rogers  of 
our  Spanish  department,  by  Professor 
Diego  Angulo,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tuto  Diego  Velazquez  in  Madrid,  and 
by  Mr.  Richard  Buck,  Chief  Conserva- 
tor of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Intermu- 
seum Association  so  happily  housed 
in  our  own  Allen  Art  Building.  But 
it  also  contains  the  catalogue  of  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  etchings 
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SILENUS.  Etching,  1628.  A.  Hyatt  Mayor, 
New  York. 


by  Ribera  held  in  our  Museum  from 
February  5 to  March  5.  The  Directors 
of  the  Art  Museums  in  Cambridge, 
Detroit,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia, 
Raleigh,  Sarasota,  St.  Louis,  and  To- 
ledo, as  well  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.H.A. 
Clowes  in  Indianapolis,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  us  some  of  their  finest 
paintings  for  this  show.  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Mayor 
in  New  York  were  also  good  enough 
to  lend  us  etchings  to  supplement  our 
own.  The  pictures  assembled  here 
made  it  possible  to  trace  the  artist's 
development  from  the  dark  tones  of 
our  own  Blind  Beggar  and  other 
works  of  the  thirties,  via  the  some- 
what lighter  palette  and  the  strong 
reds  of  the  St.  Jerome  (Cambridge) 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Raleigh), 
to  the  much  lighter,  almost  Tiepolo- 
like hues  of  the  Madonnas  (Phila- 
delphia, Sarasota)  and  back  to  a re- 
vised version  of  the  earlier  tonality 
in  the  St.  Bartholomew  (New  Haven). 

THE  EXHIBITION,  the  first  in 
this  country  entirely  dedicated  to 
this  great  master,  has  proved  to  be 
most  gratifying  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sheer  delight  in  good  paint- 
ing, interesting  relationships  between 
painting  and  literature  of  the  Baroque, 
and  stimulating  discussions  of  matters 
of  attribution,  chronology,  and  con- 
servation. 


ST.  JEROME.  Oil  on  canvas,  1640.  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University. 
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Under  the  Elms 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

PAGANINI  QUARTET 

The  Paganini  Quartet,  one  of  the 
outstanding  chamber  music  ensembles 
in  America,  gave  two  performances 
on  March  25  and  26,  one  in  Warner 
Concert  Hall,  and  the  other  in  Finney 
Chapel,  as  part  of  the  78th  Artist  Re- 
cital Series.  They  were  also  guest 
speakers  at  the  City  Club  at  lunch 
on  March  26.  Members  of  the  quar- 
tet, all  of  whom  live  in  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  are  Henri  Temianka  and 
Gustave  Rosseels,  violins,  Charles 
Foidart,  viola,  and  Lucien  Laporte, 
cello. 

SPEAKS  ON  FAR  EAST 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  '31,  professor 
of  Far  Eastern  languages  at  Harvard 
University,  gave  the  annual  Alumni 
Day  address  in  Finney  Chapel  Assem- 
bly on  April  18.  Professor  Reisch- 
auer's  topic  was  "Japan  and  the  Far 
East."  At  4:30  the  same  afternoon 
he  spoke  in  Hall  Auditorium  on  "Re- 
port on  East  Asia,”  a program  spon- 
sored by  the  Student  Shansi  Commit- 
tee. The  author  of  many  books  on 
the  Far  East,  Professor  Reischauer  is 
Director  of  the  Harvard-Yenching  In- 
stitute. 

SYMPHONY  BAND  CONCERT 

The  Oberlin  Symphony  Band  pre- 
sented its  spring  concert  in  Hall  Audi- 
torium on  Sunday,  March  24,  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  '25,  director  of  bands. 
Trumpeter  Gene  Young,  '60,  from 
Trenton,  Ohio,  was  soloist  in  the  Con- 
certo for  B-flat  Trumpet  and  Band  by 
Denis  Wright,  the  piece  which  won 
the  American  Bandmasters  Associa- 
tion Ostwald  Award  for  1956.  Three 
Chorale  Preludes  by  William  P.  Lath- 
am, Symphony  in  C Minor , by  Ernest 
S.  Williams,  and  Fanfare  and  Allegro 
by  Clifton  Williams,  were  other  num- 
bers played. 

CRD  CARNIVAL 

The  annual  CRD  Carnival,  spon- 
sored as  well  by  the  Oberlin  branch 
of  the  AAUW,  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association,  the  Women’s  Self-Gov- 
ernment League,  the  YM-YWCA, 
and  the  town  Newcomers’  Club,  was 
held  on  Saturday  night,  April  13,  in 
the  George  M.  Jones  Field  House. 
Some  hundreds  of  college  and  towns- 
people milled  around  the  Field  House, 
patronizing  a variety  of  concessions, 
including  a "Dunk  the  Professor" 
booth,  which  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  skillful  at  tossing  a 
beanbag  to  empty  a can  of  cold  water 
over  the  head  of  Dean  Blair  Stewart, 
Deans  Holdeman  and  Dixon  and  a 
number  of  other  professors  who  con- 
tributed their  "services.”  It  was  all 


in  the  interests  of  charity,  and  the 
proceeds  swelled  the  coffers  of  or- 
ganizations participating. 

EDUCATIONAL  GRANT 

The  sum  of  $13,500  has  been 
awarded  the  College  in  support  of  an 
experimental  program  of  independent 
study  in  mathematics  and  biology.  The 
Oberlin  experiment,  according  to 
Dean  Blair  Stewart,  is  "to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  Oberlin  College  fresh- 
men can  make  normal  progress  in 
mathematics  and  develop  greater  ca- 
pacity for  self-directed  study  if  they 
work  independently  for  one-third  of 
the  college  year." 

The  Oberlin  experiment  is  to  be 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  An- 
tioch and  Carleton  Colleges.  The 
three  institutions  will  be  in  frequent 
consultation  over  methods  and  pro- 
cedures and  the  testing  of  results. 
Experimental  sections  will  be  matched 
with  control  groups  taking  the  con- 
ventional course. 


The  Faculty  and 
Staff 

President  William  E.  Stevenson  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  Gold  Medal  Dinner 
honoring  Grover  A.  Whalen  on  April 
29  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  in  New  York  City. 
He  spoke  on  "Amateurism  in  Ath- 
letics." President  Stevenson  was  also 
a speaker  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association  in  Co- 
lumbus on  April  6,  attended  by  over 
500  college  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. President  Stevenson  is  the  re- 
tiring president  of  the  Association. 

Lawrence  L.  DeMott,  '43,  instructor 
in  geology,  is  one  of  fifty-seven  col- 
lege and  university  teachers  to  be 
awarded  a Danforth  Foundation  Study 
Grant  for  1957.  He  will  do  research 
on  Plattville,  Ordovician  fossils  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  of 
the  work  will  be  done  at  Harvard 
University,  some  in  the  field,  in  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  some 
in  various  museums  in  the  East.  He 
will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Oberlin  for  1957-58. 

Professor  Wesley  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  Music  Educa- 
tion, acted  as  clinician  and  choral  di- 
rector for  a meeting  of  the  Southeast 
District  of  Nebraska  Music  Educators 
Association  in  Holdrege,  Nebraska  on 
March  21.  Earlier  in  March  he  served 
as  adjudicator  for  the  music  contests 
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Stofan 


LAWRENCE  L.  DeMOTT,  ’43 
Instructor  in  geology 


for  all  schools  in  ClearvUw,  Ohio, 
and  also  attended,  on  March  16,  the 
North  Central  Music  Educators  Con- 
ference in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

William  Hellmuth,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  presented  a paper 
on  Federal  Tax  Policy  at  the  Midwest 
Economics  Association  meetings  in 
Milwaukee  on  April  11.  On  Wed- 
nesday, April  10,  he  spoke  at  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  An  excerpt  from 
a paper  of  Professor  Hellmuth’s  on 
"Erosion  of  the  Federal  Corporation 
Income  Tax”  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  27  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  1957  tax  bill. 

William  P.  Davis,  '15,  treasurer  of 
the  College,  was  toastmaster  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  University  Busi- 
ness Officers  at  the  association's  con- 
ference held  in  Oberlin  on  April  1 1 
and  12.  Speaker  at  the  banquet  was 
Howard  Robinson,  professor  emeritus 
of  history.  His  topic  was  What s in 
a Name?” 

Clifford  Stevenson,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  physical  education  was  reelected 
to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Soccer  Rules  Committee 
for  1957-58  and  as  president  for  the 
third  time  of  the  Ohio  Soccer  Coaches 
and  Officials  Association.  He  has 
also  been  named  as  chairman  of  the 
Coaching  and  Teaching  Committee  of 
the  National  Soccer  Coaches  Associa- 
tion for  the  second  year. 

Harvey  Cox,  executive  secretary  of 
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the  YMCA,  has  been  named  leader  of 
the  1957  "Behind  the  Headlines" 
student  tour  of  Europe  this  summer. 
The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  Students 
for  Democratic  Action. 

Paul  F.  Schmidt,  assistant  professor 
of  philosophy,  is  one  of  nine  Ameri- 
can educators  who  will  leave  for  India 
next  fall  to  serve  as  consultants  at  In- 
dian universities.  The  project  is 
sponsored  by  rhe  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  under  its  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program  to  establish 
closer  relations  between  American  and 
Indian  universities.  Professor  Schmidt 
will  be  in  India  for  four  months. 

At  the  Foreign  Language  Confer- 
ence of  the  University  of  Kentucky  at 
Lexington  on  April  25-27,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Oberlin  College  faculty 
presented  papers.  They  are  Profes- 
sors Edward  Capps,  fine  arts;  Wilhelm 
Dyck,  German  and  Russian;  Henry 


A.  Grubbs,  French;  Joseph  F.  Reich- 
ard,  German;  and  Norman  P.  Sacks, 
Spanish. 

Publications 

Professor  Paul  Patrick  Rogers, 
chairman  of  the  Spanish  department, 
is  the  author  of  a new  textbook, 
Spanish  for  the  First  Year , published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  on  April 
9.  The  text  is  an  illustrated  grammar, 
featuring  adult  Spanish  and  a conver- 
sational style,  with  graded  dictation 
exercises.  Among  the  unusual  illus- 
trations is  a page  of  16th  century 
music  and  the  first  page  of  Don 
Quixote.  He  is  also  the  editor  of  an 
edition  of  hitherto  unpublished  poems 
by  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  which  is  be- 
ing published  on  May  15  by  Editorial 
Patria,  S.  A.  of  Mexico  City.  Called 
Surtidores,  it  will  be  a limited  edition 
of  500  numbered  copies.  The  poems 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Rogers  about 


a year  after  the  supposedly  complete 
works  of  Lorca  had  been  published. 
Dr.  Rogers  is  at  present  on  sabbatical 
leave  in  Mexico  City. 

Joseph  R.  Reichard,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  German,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  entitled  "The  College  Board 
and  Advanced  Placement  in  German," 
published  in  the  German  Quarterly 
for  November,  1956.  The  paper  was 
originally  read  before  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  German 
in  Chicago. 

Two  books  by  Thomas  S.  Kepler  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  have 
been  chosen  by  the  Religious  Pub- 
lishers Group  for  the  1957  Protestant 
Lenten  Reading  List.  They  are 
Jeremy  Taylor,  The  Rule  and  Exercise 
of  Holy  Living  and  Lancelot  Andrews, 
Private  Devotions.  Both  were  pub- 
lished in  1956. 


The  Idea  of  the  Qentleman 


from  an  old  and  stratified  society,  which,  in  a democracy, 
is  bound  to  die  from  sheer  maladaptation?  Many  discern- 
ing persons  have  thought  so.  The  character  of  a gentle- 
man,’ said  Hazlitt,  '.  . . can  hardly  subsist  where  there  is  no 
marked  distinction  of  persons.  The  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, of  artificial  and  intellectual  equality,  tends  to  level 
this  distinction.’  A recent  writer  on  Thorstein  Veblen 
points  out  that  Veblen  ’stood  deliberately  for  the  common 
man,’  and  adds:  ’If  the  chief  end  of  mankind  is  to  produce 
gentlemen  . . . then  Veblen  was  wrong.  If  Veblen  was 
right,  the  gentleman  must  go.’  Many  visitors  to  this  coun- 
try have  thought  they  have  seen  the  gentleman  in  the  act 
of  disappearing.  Professor  Walter  Raleigh  made  the  dev- 
astating remark  in  one  of  his  letters  home,  There  are  no 
persons  here.’  A.  C.  Benson  recalls  that  'Charles  Kingsley 
was  once  traveling  in  the  United  States  and  met  a news- 
paper editor  who  said  to  him: 

"Mr.  Kingsley,  I hear  you  are  a democrat.  Well  so  am 
I.  My  motto  is,  ’Whenever  you  see  a head  above  the 
crowd,  hit  it. Good  heavens!"  said  Kingsley,  com- 

menting upon  the  remark,  "what  a ghastly  conception  of 
human  equality  to  attempt  not  to  raise  everyone  to  the 
level  of  the  best,  but  to  boycott  all  force,  all  originality, 
all  nobility,  and  to  reduce  all  to  a dead  level!  If  that  is 
democracy,  I am  no  democrat!" 

This  tendency  to  hit  blindly  at  anyone  who  stands  out 
from  the  crowd,  to  strike  out  at  intellectuals  because  they 
make  one  feel  stupid,  and  at  those  whose  speech  or  man- 
ners or  tastes  are  more  exacting  than  one’s  own  because 
they  seem  conceited  or  affected,  this  ’substitution  of  stand- 
ardization for  standards,’  as  Irving  Babbitt  called  it,  is  a 
chief  danger  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  It  has  invaded 
even  our  colleges.  Honor  societies,  dean's  lists,  medals  and 
prizes,  even  grades,  are  under  fire  as  subtly  undemocratic, 
and  there  has  appeared  a new  conservatism  of  conformity 
that  trades  on  the  witch-hunting  temper  now  current.  In 
view  of  all  this,  what  reason  has  anyone  to  suppose  that 


( Continued  from  page  II) 

the  common  man,  if  given  his  choice,  will  choose  the  bet- 
ter rather  than  the  worse? 

There  can  be  no  certainty  about  such  things.  It  may 
be  that  W.  C.  Brownell's  dream  of  'democratic  distinction 
in  America'  is  an  idle  dream  and  nothing  more.  For  my- 
self I do  not  think  it  is,  and  for  this  I have  two  grounds. 
First,  thirty-odd  years  of  work  with  youth,  here  and  abroad, 
have  left  me  with  the  impression  that  we  have  in  our 
young  people  the  finest  combination  to  be  found  anywhere 
of  fairness  to  what  is  novel,  with  eagerness  for  the  best. 
Secondly,  I share  a faith  as  old  as  Socrates  that  in  truth  and 
goodness  there  is  a gravitational  pull  on  the  human  mind, 
that  men  turn  to  these  things,  if  given  a free  chance,  as 
moths  turn  toward  the  light.  To  anyone  who  thinks,  the 
ideals  of  the  gentleman  — fairness  and  considerateness  — 
are  self-validating  ideals;  even  the  scoffer  admires  them 
secretly;  the  pretense  of  them,  even  without  the  substance, 
is  'the  tribute  vice  pays  to  virtue.’  If  the  world  views 
Americans  at  this  moment  with  some  loss  of  sympathy,  it 
is  largely  because  it  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees,  that  harder  and 
coarser  ideals  are  crowding  the  picture  of  the  gentleman 
out  of  the  American  mind.  Few  things  would  do  more  to 
restore  the  ebbing  sympathy  than  the  knowledge  that  in 
the  inner  room  of  our  mind  that  picture  still  hangs  in  the 
place  of  honor. 


Dr.  Brand  Blanshard  is  Sterling  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Yale 
University.  A graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  holds 
an  A.M.  from  Columbia,  a B.Sc.  from  Oxford,  and  a Ph.D.  from 
Harvard.  Last  June  Oberlin  awarded  him  an  honorary  doctorate 
at  the  Commencement  exercises.  Among  his  many  publications 
are  The  Nature  of  Thought,  Philosophy  in  American  Education,  and 
Preface  to  Philosophy. 
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is  an  interesting  picture  taken  titty  odd  years  ago  ot  the  Class  ot  1907  at  a picnic  on  the  Vermilion  river.  Among  those  present 
(we  hope)  are  the  following,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Priscilla  Clapp  Frost,  Hiram  Caldwell,  Heien  Hall  Rogers,  Harold  Rogers,  Edward 
Leeper,  Miriam  Rogers,  Charles  Rogers,  Marguerite  Hubbard  Hurley,  William  Most,  Jr.;  second  row:  Arthur  Peal,  Nell  Chase,  Faith  Rogers, 
K.  D.  Ullman,  Florence  Edgerton  Ullman,  Emily  Ainsworth  Heald,  Edward  Heald,  Bess  Long;  third  row:  Abbey  Miller,  Ed  Werthein,  Eliza- 
beth Oliver  Carpenter,  Florence  Palmer  Overholt,  Mike  Hoffman,  Clara  Lathrop  Strong,  Dot  Summerbell  Long,  Bob  Ewalt,  Florence  Fitch,  '97, 
Clem  Boyers,  Ruth  Johnson  Boyers;  back  row:  Carroll  Lyman,  Professor  McLennan,  Alice  Judson  Jones,  Edward  Ford,  Frances  Jones  Law- 
son,  Lewis  Griswold,  William  Lindley,  Gertrude  Dexter  Griffith,  Ruth  Runyon  Brown,  Warren  Griffith,  Gertrude  Carter  Griswold,  Charles 

Lupton,  Florence  Murphy  Crabbe,  Homer  Carr,  Waldo  Spies. 


Commencement  Notes 


THE  124th  anniversary  commencement 

plans  inaugurate  a number  of  new  features  that  are  a 
marked  departure  from  former  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  College  the  Commencement  Exercises 
will  be  held  out-of-doors  — on  the  Sophronia  Brooks  Hall 
Auditorium  Plaza.  This  enlarged  seating  area  means  that 
all  alumni  may  secure  tickets  for  the  exercises  on  Monday, 
June  10,  by  application  at  Commencement  Headquarters 
in  Wilder  Hall  (Men’s  Building).  A special  section  on 
the  plaza  will  be  reserved  for  the  50th  year  reunion  class 
and  all  who  graduated  prior  to  1907.  In  case  of  rain  (and 
the  committee  on  arrangements  is  holding  its  breath)  the 
exercises  will  be  held  in  Finney  Chapel.  Should  this  be 
necessary,  Commencement  tickets  can  be  issued  only  to 
members  of  classes  prior  to  1907  and  to  the  reunion  classes 
of  1907  and  1932,  along  with  wives  or  husbands. 

Another  marked  innovation  is  the  scheduling  of  the 
Alumni  Luncheon  for  Saturday  noon,  June  8,  instead  of 
after  the  Commencement  exercises,  as  in  former  years.  This 
shift  was  made  in  order  to  make  possible  fuller  participa- 
tion in  the  occasion  by  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
who  are  guests  of  the  College  and  are  welcomed  officially 
into  the  alumni  body  at  this  time.  In  previous  years  gradu- 
ating seniors  and  parents  tended  to  hurry  back  to  the  dor- 
mitories after  the  Commencement  exercises,  skipping  the 
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luncheon  in  order  to  pack  up  belongings  and  get  an  early 
start  on  the  road  home. 

The  Luncheon  will  be  held,  as  formerly,  in  the  George 
M.  Jones  Field  House,  and  all  alumni  and  faculty  members 
as  well  as  parents  of  graduating  seniors,  are  welcome. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  Alumni  Headquarters.  The 
program  will  include  a charge  to  the  Class  of  1957,  a 
response  by  the  president  of  the  Class,  a guest  speaker,  and 
the  annual  Alumni  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Oberlin.  Honored  last  year  was  Professor  Florence  Mary 
Fitch,  ’97.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  also  be  incorporated  with  the  luncheon  program. 

Faculty-Alumni  Seminars 

A third  innovation,  in  line  with  the  increased  emphasis 
on  adult  education,  is  the  Faculty-Alumni  Seminars  sched- 
uled for  Friday,  June  7 and  Saturday,  June  8.  An  alumnus 
and  a faculty  member  will  lead  each  seminar,  which  will 
provide  information  and  an  opportunity  to  discuss  sub- 
jects of  current  interest.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings, at  10:30,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  physics  building, 
Dr.  Ellsworth  E.  McSweeney,  '34,  of  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute, and  Professor  Thurston  E.  Manning,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  will  lead  a seminar  on  Nuclear  Energy. 
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Are  You  Scared?”  On  Friday  afternoon  at  2:30  and  Sat- 
urday morning  at  10:30  Dean  Erwin  Griswold,  '25,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  Professor  William  F.  Hellmuth, 
Jr.,  of  the  department  of  economics,  will  lead  a seminar  in 
the  Y Lounge,  Wilder  Hall,  on  "Why  Pay  Taxes?” 

Baccalaureate  Services  will  be  held  in  Finney  Chapel  on 
Sunday  as  in  the  past.  For  this  occasion  the  same  seating 
arrangements  will  prevail  as  those  indicated  for  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 


Athletic  Events 

For  those  alumni  who  feel  the  urge  for  active  participa- 
tion in  sports,  or  who  just  want  to  bask  in  the  sun  and 
watch  those  who  do,  there  are  the  Alumni-Varsity  baseball 
game  on  Friday  afternoon  at  3:00  at  the  Athletic  Field  and 
the  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  at  the  Golf  Course  on  Sat- 
urday morning  at  8.  Crane  Pool  will  also  be  open  for 
alumni  swimming  (co-educational! ) on  Saturday  afternoon 
from  2:30  to  4:30.  And  on  Saturday  afternoon,  as  well, 
the  Varsity  Baseball  Team  will  play  Baldwin-Wallace  in  a 
regularly  scheduled  intercollegiate  baseball  game. 

The  full  program  of  all  the  Commencement  arrange- 
ments is  being  mailed  to  all  graduates  and  active  former 
students.  You  will  see  in  it  the  complete  complement  of 
activities  being  planned:  a concert  version  of  Puccini’s 
opera  Madame  Butterfly,  with  the  lead  role  sung  by 
petite  Mary  Kyungsock  Lee,  who  has  had  an  audition  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  Sophocles’  Antigone 
presented  by  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association;  Briga- 
doon,  by  the  Mummers.  President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
are  holding  a reception  on  Saturday,  4:00-5:30  for  all 
alumni  and  friends;  departmental  open  houses  are  being 
held  on  Friday  afternoon  from  3:30-5:00.  The  Com- 
mencement Band  and  Alumni  Sing  will  be  a feature  of 
Campus  Illumination  on  Saturday. 

Never  has  there  been  a Commencement  week  end  so 
packed  with  programs  for  your  enjoyment.  And  so,  make 
plans  NOW  to  spend  June  7-10  in  Oberlin.  You  will  find 
a warm  welcome. 


Hi-O-Hi 


Finney  Chapel  and  the  Campus 


A.  E.  Princehorn 
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ALUMNI  CLUB  H1QHL1QHTS 


"O  music,  we  praise  thee,  for  thou  bringest  delight  and 
pleasure  to  our  sad  lives.  Where  we  find  thee  is  great 
joy:  dancing,  singing  and  leaping.  Sadness  is  gone  and 
my  heart  bursts  with  joy.  O music,  thou  noble  art." 

MARCH  AND  APRIL  were  melodious  months  indeed 
for  Oberlin  Alumni  Clubs  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
New  York  City.  The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  and  Ober- 
lin Men’s  Club  of  CLEVELAND  sponsored  the  Oberlin 
College  Choir,  directed  by  Robert  Fountain,  and  the  Ober- 
lin Orchestra,  conducted  by  David  R.  Robertson,  in  a con- 
cert at  Severance  Hall  on  March  16.  The  program  ranged 
from  songs  by  Gibbons,  Brahms,  and  Bain  Murray,  '51,  to 
orchestral  works  by  Brahms,  Hadyn,  and  Barber.  The  Paul 
Peuerl  madrigal,  O Musica,  quoted  above,  was  also  sung 
by  the  choir,  and  seemed  particularly  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe the  pleasure  experienced  by  an  audience  that  over- 
flowed the  hall's  seating  capacity  into  standing  room  at 
the  back.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reviewed  the  eve- 
ning performance  with  praise,  saying:  ”.  . . Standards  of 
execution  for  both  chorus  and  orchestra  were  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  level  for  students  and  not  often  found  even 
in  professional  groups.  . . 

Three  Oberlin  Conservatory  students  home  from  spring 
vacation  were  guest  performers  at  an  afternoon  musicale 
presented  by  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  CHICAGO  on 
April  7 in  the  First  Congregational  Church  House  in  Oak- 
Park.  Anne  Lloyd,  ’58,  clarinetist,  Jeanine  La  Grone,  '59, 
accompanist,  and  Donna  Bergstrom,  ’59,  pianist,  played 
selections  from  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  club’s  scholarship  fund.  Over  two  hundred 
guests  enjoyed  an  excellent  program  and  were  on  hand  to 
meet  Judy  Robinson,  '59,  the  club's  scholarship  student, 
who  was  introduced  to  the  group  during  intermission  by 
Miss  Alice  Ward,  '15,  club  president. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  NEW  YORK  was  host  to 
the  Oberlin  College  Choir  prior  to  its  Town  Hall  concert 
on  the  evening  of  April  4.  The  fifty-two  choir  members 
and  their  director,  Robert  Fountain,  were  the  club’s  din- 
ner guests  in  the  dining  room  of  the  New  York  Times 
Building.  Each  choir  member  was  met  by  a hostess  who 
then  introduced  him  to  the  club  members.  Robert  Dob- 
bins, ’26,  president,  was  introduced  to  the  choir  by  Emory 
Fanning,  ’57,  the  choir’s  business  manager.  As  a pleasant 
prelude  to  the  concert,  the  choir  sang  the  Doxology  and 
the  Alma  Mater.  The  Town  Hall  concert  that  was  given 
later  in  the  evening  was  an  outstanding  success.  The  New 
York  Times  review  of  it  included  such  gratifying  state- 
ments as:  . . the  choir  sang  with  a transparent,  glowing 

tone  that  was  a sensuous  delight.  ...  It  was  a distinguished 
concert.” 

The  Southeast 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  ST.  PETERSBURGH- 
CLEARWATER  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  was 
held  March  22  with  twenty-seven  in  attendance  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  restaurant.  After  a brief  business 
meeting  conducted  by  the  retiring  president,  Mrs.  Edward 
Hallenberg  (Grace  Hewens,  ’06),  Ralph  Cheney,  '98,  first 
led  the  group  in  an  informal  program  of  reminiscence,  and 
then  presented  his  classmate,  Frank  Whitney,  ’98,  who 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  influence  of  his  training  at  Oberlin 
on  his  subsequent  career  as  an  educator.  Memorial  men- 
tion was  made  of  several  members  who  had  died  since  the 
club’s  last  meeting.  New  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
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—by  Lorraine  HOFFMAN 

president,  Ralph  Cheney;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Irene  C. 
Sullivan,  house  director  at  Oberlin  from  1946  to  1950;  and 
secretary- treasurer,  Harold  G.  Vincent,  '06. 

Fhe  Midwest 

Twenty  alumni,  eight  parents,  twelve  guests,  and  four 
prospective  students  gathered  for  a pot-luck  supper  at  Hol- 
comb House,  Bn  tier  University,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  INDIANAPOLIS  on  March  3. 
Blair  Stewart,  Dean  of  Oberlin  College,  spoke  about  the 
four-quarter  plan,  evoking  many  questions  and  lively  dis- 
cussion. 

On  March  28  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  ANN 
ARBOR  met  at  the  Rackham  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
University  of  Michigan.  Thirty-five  alumni  and  friends 
heard  Robert  Fletcher,  ’20,  Professor  of  History  at  Oberlin, 
speak  on  "Oberlin  and  Michigan.” 

On  February  23  members  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club 
of  DETROIT  participated  in  their  annual  February  pot- 
luck  suppers  for  the  benefit  of  their  scholarship  fund. 
Hosts  for  the  event  were:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Leonard 
( Dortha  M.  Salisbury,  ’24 ) for  the  Detroit  area;  Dr.,  '47, 
and  Mrs.  Roderick  L.  Hines  (Jean  V.  Olson,  ’46)  for  the 
Livonia  area;  Dr.,  ’33,  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Dumke  (Dorothy 
L.  Foster,  ’34)  for  the  Grosse  Pointe  area;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rutherford  C.  Scott  (Sara  L.  Park,  ’22)  for  the  Birm- 
ingham area.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Stern  (Ernilie  A.  Jones,  ’28), 
scholarship  chairman,  reports  that  the  fifty-eight  alumni 
and  friends  who  attended  the  suppers  generously  donated 
a total  of  seventy-five  dollars  to  the  club’s  scholarship  fund. 
Lynn  Robbins,  a junior  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  holds 
this  year’s  Detroit  Scholarship. 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  CINCINNATI  met  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  A.  Mitchell  (Georgie  Brown,  ’18) 
on  April  5.  Nine  alumni  were  present,  one  guest,  eleven 
present  students,  and  ten  prospective  students.  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  the  president,  described  the  meeting  as:  "An  en- 
thusiastic group,  all  the  present  students  being  eager  to 
’sell’  Oberlin  to  the  prospective  students  who  might  still 
be  considering  other  colleges.” 

The  Garret  Shop  Sale,  an  annual  scholarship  fund-rais- 
ing project  of  the  CLEVELAND-Oberlin  Womens  Club 
which  is  held  each  February,  collected  three  hundred  ninety 
dollars  for  the  club’s  treasury  from  the  sale  of  articles  do- 
nated by  members  and  their  friends.  Three  antique  trunks 
which  were  contributed  to  the  sale  are  now  being  refin- 
ished by  a club  member  for  use  as  "hope  chests,  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  these  will  be  added  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund. 

The  Oberlin-COLUMBUS  Men’s  Club  held  a special 
dinner  meeting  on  March  4 at  the  Ohio  Union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  prospective  students  with  Oberlin. 
Thirteen  alumni  and  six  prospective  students  heard  Robert 
E.  Dixon,  ’37,  Assistant  Dean  at  Oberlin,  speak  about 
present  educational  trends  in  the  College.  A question  and 
answer  period  followed  Dr.  Dixon  s talk. 

Sixty  members  and  guests  of  the  Oberlin  Womens  Club 
of  YOUNGSTOWN  gathered  for  the  club’s  annual  guest 
night  on  March  29  at  Trinity  Methodist  Church.  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  A.  P.  Van  Iderstine  ( Elizabeth  R.  Cameron,  42 ) 
welcomed  the  group,  and  Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Heeter  ( Beatrice 
L.  Ralston,  ’29)  introduced  the  speakers  for  the  evening. 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Bliss  Wiant,  who  had  spent  thirty  years 
in  China,  displayed  a number  of  rare  instruments  from  the 
collection  they  had  brought  back  from  the  Orient,  and 
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San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  Photo 


Members  of  the  Oberlin-San  Diego  Alumni  Club  were  entertained  at  a tea  and  musicale  in  the  La  Jolla  home  of  Deborah  Smith,  '14.  In  the 
first  photo,  the  hostess,  left,  welcomes  Florence  Otis,  ’09,  center,  and  Elizabeth  Collins,  '20.  Reminiscing  over  a scrapbook  are,  left  to  right: 

Miriam  Spreng,  ’22,  Jean  Filkins,  '38,  and  Julia  Severance,  '00. 


Reverend  Bliss's  talk  on  the  history  of  Chinese  music  was 
documented  by  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Wiant.  After  the 
demonstration,  refreshments  were  served  in  adjoining 
Brown  Hall.  Arrangements  for  the  evening  were  made  by 
the  social  chairman,  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Heath  (Louise  E.  Say- 
well,  '31).  Among  those  assisting  her  on  the  hostess  com- 
mittee were  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Amstutz  (Virginia  M. 
Seckel,  ’28),  Mrs.  William  R.  Landles  (Alma  B.  Winston, 
’28),  Mrs.  C.  B.  Miller,  Jr.  (Harriet  E.  Miller,  ’29),  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Oesch  (Priscilla  R.  McCormick,  ’41). 

Forty  alumni,  ten  prospective  students,  and  ten  parents 
were  on  hand  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Club  of  PITTSBURGH,  which  was  held  on  April  11  at 
Chatham  College.  The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Harold  Faust,  the  father  of  a prospective  Oberlin  student. 
President  Roy  T.  Clark,  ’39,  led  the  meeting  and  intro- 
duced the  officers  of  the  club  to  the  group.  "Chick” 
Adams,  ’21,  asked  for  wholehearted  support  of  the  1957 
Alumni  Fund.  Mrs.  Peter  Olmsted  (Polly  Comegys,  ’45), 
secretary,  introduced  the  ten  prospective  students,  who  at- 
tended the  dinner  as  guests  of  the  club.  Martin  Ham- 
burger, ’49,  presented  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Cole,  '18,  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Ober- 
lin, who  told  of  "The  College  Student  in  our  Age  of  Anx- 
iety." His  provocative  talk  stimulated  many  interesting 
questions. 

The  West 

One  hundred  forty-five  members  and  friends  of  the 


Oberlin  Association  of  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  met  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Town  and  Gown  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  on  February  24.  The  guest  speaker 
was  Kenyon  Scudder,  T2,  author  of  Prisoners  are  People. 
The  program  also  included  group  singing  and  the  election 
of  new  officers.  Retiring  president  Laurence  White,  ’33, 
described  the  meeting  in  the  following  way:  "The  charm 

and  warmth  of  our  speaker,  together  with  his  very  perti- 
nent subject,  made  this  an  outstanding  meeting.  . . .’’ 

Mrs.  Frances  Fenn  Seaman,  ’25,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Women  at  Oberlin,  was  a guest  of  the  Oberlin-LOS 
ANGELES  Women’s  Club  at  the  April  2 luncheon  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Fifty 
members  and  friends  attended  this  special  meeting  to  hon- 
or Mrs.  Seaman.  She  spoke  informally  on  Oberlin  College 
as  it  is  today  — referring  to  such  matters  as  its  students, 
goals,  growth,  and  changes  in  customs.  Miss  JoAnna 
Shields,  x’57,  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
J.  Sargent,  '13.  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Parsell  (Lucile  Wilson, 
T 5 ) , secretary,  described  the  reactions  of  the  group  when 
she  wrote  that:  ".  . . Mrs.  Seaman  made  us  all  feel  anew 
our  part  in  the  College  itself.  . . 

On  the  following  day,  April  3,  Mrs.  Frances  Fenn  Sea- 
man met  with  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  SAN  DIEGO 
at  the  Lafayette  Hotel.  To  an  audience  of  twenty-five, 
Dean  Seaman  discussed  "Oberlin  as  it  is  Today’’  and  an- 
swered questions  put  by  the  group. 

And  so  ends  a busy  and  stimulating  few  months  for 
Oberlin  alumni  from  coast  to  coast.  . . . 
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Oberlin 


BASEBALL 

FAVORED  by  good  weather,  Bob 
Kretchmar's,  '40,  baseball  team  had 
a fine  spring  vacation  trip  to  North 
Carolina,  where  they  played  four 
games,  two  each  with  Elon  College 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
frosh  squad. 

Bad  weather  conditions  back  home 
nullified  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
conditioning  trip,  but  the  experience 
gained  was  valuable  as  the  team  won 
the  regular  season  opener  with  Bald- 
win-Wallace  and  another  slugfest  with 
Otterbein.  A late  inning  rally  by 
Kenyon  and  some  fielding  miscues  in 
the  Denison  game  resulted  in  the 
Yeomen's  dropping  those  two  games, 
but  on  May  1 they  came  back  to  slug 
their  way  to  a 17-4  victory  over  Fenn 
in  a game  postponed  from  April  17. 

Clyde  Slicker,  ’58,  catcher  from 
Massillon,  Ohio,  leads  the  Yeoman  at- 
tack with  a .345  average;  Ed  Sundt, 
’58,  shortstop  from  W.  Willington, 
Connecticut,  is  next  with  .304.  Joe 
Hodgeson,  ’59,  center  fielder  from 
Lake  Worth,  Florida,  holds  the  slug- 
ging honors  with  two  home  runs  and 
two  triples  and  a total  of  10  RBI’s. 

TENNIS 

SPARKED  by  the  play  of  two  fresh- 
men, Howard  Rowland,  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  who  has  won 
the  No.  1 singles  spot,  and  Andy  Ma- 
guire, from  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey, 
in  No.  6,  Lysle  Butler’s,  ’25,  tennis 
team  got  off  to  a 4-0  start.  Although 
matches  with  Western  Reserve  and 
John  Carroll  were  rained  out,  the  net- 
ters  downed  Akron,  Kent  State,  Ken- 
yon, and  Wooster,  all  by  lop-sided 
scores.  Jim  Compere,  ’57,  from 
Evanston,  Illinois;  Gil  Gleason,  '58, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey;  Dave  Byrens, 
'58,  Buffalo,  New  York;  and  Tony 
Norman,  '59,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
are  others  who  hold  down  berths  on 
the  singles  squad. 

LACROSSE 

HOWING  a powerful  attack, 
Oberlin’s  lacrosse  team  smothered 
Ohio  State  9-5,  Denison  11-2,  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  18-1,  in  its  bid  for  a 
second  straight  undefeated  season.  Co- 
captain Ralph  Dupee,  ’57,  from  Lake 
Worth,  Florida,  tops  the  Yeoman 
scorers  with  9 goals,  and  Ben  Lind- 
fors,  '59,  from  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
has  5.  Last  season  Lindfors  set  an 
Oberlin  record  with  23  assists.  A 
firm  believer  in  rugged  conditioning, 
Coach  Cliff  Stevenson  has  his  team 


in  Sports 

by  William  L JUDSON 

in  fine  physical  shape,  and  the  torrid 
pace  maintained  throughout  each 
game  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  victories. 

GOLF 

Coach  Bob  Clark’s  golf  team 
dropped  its  opening  match  at  Akron, 
but  then  returned  to  record  one-sided 
victories  over  Case,  Hiram,  and  Ken- 
yon over  the  local  course.  Dick 
Rooney,  '57,  co-captain  from  Clinton, 
New  York,  has  played  sensational 
golf  for  this  time  of  year.  He  scored 
a one-under-par  73  in  the  triangular 
match  against  Case  and  Hiram,  and 
a one-over-par  75  against  Kenyon. 
His  round  of  73  is  the  best  ever 
turned  in  by  a local  varsity  player,  ac- 
cording to  Coach  Clark,  over  the  pres- 
ent layout. 

Other  golfers  on  the  Oberlin  squad 
are  co-captain  Dave  Logan,  ’57,  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Eric  Weber, 
’57,  from  Clinton,  New  York;  Dave 
Nelson,  ’57,  from  Gouverneur,  New 
York;  Frank  Ransick,  '60,  from  Pitts- 
burg; Tom  Queen,  '60,  from  Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina;  and  Leonard 
Lipkin,  ’60,  from  Peoria,  Illinois. 

TRACK 

Oberlin's  undefeated  Conference 
track  champions  of  a year  ago  started 
off  the  '57  season  successfully,  de- 
feating Akron,  Western  Reserve,  Cen- 
tral State,  and  Hiram  and  John  Car- 
roll  in  their  first  four  starts. 

The  opener  against  Akron  was  a 
thriller  all  the  way,  and  a different 
outcome  in  any  of  several  close  events 
could  have  reversed  the  final  score. 
Walt  Johnson,  '59,  sprinter  from 
Philadelphia,  won  both  the  100  and 
220;  Bob  Service,  ’58,  from  Kew  Gar- 
dens, New  York,  the  mile;  Dave 
Miller,  ’60,  Mariemont,  Ohio,  the  440; 
Vic  Lawoyin,  ’60,  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  the 
high  jump;  John  Kepler,  ’59,  Well- 
ington, Ohio,  the  high  hurdles;  Fred 
Gaige,  '58,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
the  pole  vault;  Dick  Henderson,  ’57, 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  the  discus;  and 
Steve  Wise,  ’57,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
the  low  hurdles.  The  winning  mile 
relay  quartet  was  composed  of  Ivar 
Ylvisaker,  ’59,  Chicago;  Aaron  Lazare, 
'57,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  Bob 
Takach,  Warrensville  Heights,  Ohio; 
and  Dave  Miller. 

Oberlin  won  1 I of  the  15  events 
to  trounce  Reserve,  and  did  not  meet 
as  stiff  competition  as  expected  in  the 
triangular  meet  with  Central  State  and 
Wilmington.  The  victory  over  Hiram 
and  John  Carroll  was  also  lopsided. 
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A Senior’s 
Reflections 


Stofan 


By  MARY  PIETSCH,  ’57 


WHEN  ASKED  by  The  Nation  magazine  for  an  eval- 
uation of  present  American  student  attitudes,  twenty 
English  professors  almost  unanimously  reported  that  the 
students  today  are  cautious,  hypercritical,  and  generally 
original.  They  distrust  extremes  and  feel  "as  tiny  and  as 
important  as  the  little  magazine  they  publish,”  says  a pro- 
fessor from  the  University  of  Louisville.  And  a professor 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  calls  them  the  "Brain- 
washed Generation.” 

An  Oberlin  graduate,  writing  in  the  October,  1955, 
Alumni  Magazine,  came  to  a similar  conclusion.  "When 
I lecrured  my  students  on  their  moral  and  intellectual  cow- 
ardice, they  smiled  benignly  on  me;  for  they,  well-adjusted, 
feel  sorry  for  a teacher  temporarily  off  the  beam.  They 
hold  no  grudges;  my  words  represent  to  many  of  them  'a 
typical  deviation  from  the  norm  in  one  who  is  a holdover 
from  the  days  when  people  got  excited  over  merely  emo- 
tive words  like  moral  and  coward.’  ” The  administration 
and  the  faculty  and  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  College  cannot 
smile  smugly  and  say  it  can’t  happen  here.  It  has  hap- 
pened. The  majority  of  students  at  Oberlin  College  can- 
not take  responsibility,  do  not  think  for  themselves,  are 
cautious  and  over-critical,  if  critical  at  all.  Most  take  what 
is  given  them  and  don’t  question  it. 

Cases  in  point  are  1 ) the  lack  of  good  material  for  the 
literary  magazine  which  struggles  to  publish  three  passable 
small  issues  in  a year;  2)  the  necessity  for  the  newspaper 
to  print  columns  written  by  a deplorably  small  group  of 
students  and  to  print  letters  written  by  an  equally  small 
group;  3)  the  disappearance  of  Arch  7's,  a soap-box  type 
forum  symbolic  of  freedom  of  expression  and  expression 
itself;  4)  the  fact  that  general  campus  interest  has  only 
been  aroused  three  times  in  the  past  year:  over  a pro-Hun- 
gary demonstration  in  Cleveland  ( this  took  the  intense  ef- 
fott  of  a few  dedicated  people);  over  an  argument  between 
the  Student  Council  and  Social  Board  (some  students 
never  realized  Student  Council  and  a Financial  Charter  ex- 
isted); and  during  the  national  elections  (at  least  the 
Democrats  aroused  some  enthusiasm). 

We  sit  in  the  library  and  we  study.  We  have  little  time 
to  go  to  student  recitals,  read  unassigned  reading,  attend 
many  lectures,  work  on  the  stage  crew  for  Mummers,  or 
look  at  the  new  exhibit  at  the  Art  Museum.  We  study, 
we  go  to  the  Snack  Bar  and  talk  about  sports,  the  opposite 
sex,  our  religious  beliefs,  and  how  dead  tired  we  are.  We 


learn  very  little,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  apply  what 
we  learn. 

Oberlin  College  is  not  completely  responsible.  Many 
students  who  come  here  could  never  learn  to  be  original, 
to  make  decisions,  to  think  about  the  fact  that  they  are 
here  to  learn  not  only  facts,  but  values.  The  College  is 
limited  by  a society  which  demands  that  the  young  college 
graduate  be  an  adjusted  young  man  or  woman  who,  above 
all,  must  get  along  with  his  co-workers  in  the  company. 
But  Oberlin  is  a college  which  has  a high  regard  for  the 
individual  student  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
social  position;  it  has  extensive  facilities  and  a competent 
faculty.  It  should  be  a fine  example  of  one  of  the  best 
educational  institutions  in  the  country.  It  can  do  better 
than  it  is  doing  now. 

A college  creates  students  who  can  think  for  themselves, 
who  can  write  original  work,  who  can  make  decisions,  who 
have  values,  if  it  allows  them  to  do  all  these  things.  At 
present  we  are  treated  like  unfeeling  automatons  socially. 
If  we  want  to  be  alone  or  to  leave  Oberlin  we  must  first 
go  through  unnecessary  and  frustrating  red  tape.  Academi- 
cally we  are  discouraged  from  doing  original  work;  all  that 
most  of  the  professors  require  is  what  was  said  in  class  or 
what  is  stated  by  the  authorities  in  the  field.  Questions 
are  often  abruptly  and  unsatisfactorily  answered.  Many 
classes  are  too  big  for  stimulating  discussion.  Five  or  six 
courses,  several  assigning  six  or  more  hours  of  work  a 
week,  all  sending  the  student  in  several  directions  at  once, 
allow  only  the  masochist  to  get  any  pleasure  from  the  guilt 
feelings  which  arise  when  the  student  spends  time  away 
from  studying.  You  cannot  enjoy  The  Brothers  Karamozov 
while  the  girl  across  from  you  in  the  library  is  reading  the 
sociology  text  which  you  should  be  reading. 

The  present  system  at  Oberlin  can  be  changed  to  allow 
the  student  more  time  and  opportunity  to  think  for  him- 
self. A student  does  not  learn  when  someone  else  makes 
his  decisions  or  if  he  is  so  pressed  for  time,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  make  decisions. 

A four-course  system  should  be  instituted.  Such  a sys- 
tem, giving  only  four  courses  a semester  would  concentrate 
the  student's  interest  in  four  subjects  instead  of  five  and 
occasionally  six,  and  he  then  could  ri_ad  the  assigned  read- 
ing more  thoroughly  and  also  have  time  to  read  related, 
though  not  assigned,  material.  He  could  also  take  time  to 
read  Dostoevsky  or  a recent  political  commentary  without 
feeling  guilty  for  not  spending  the  time  with  his  textbooks. 
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He  could  participate  more  actively  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  through  closer  contact  with  immediate  practi- 
cal problems,  he  could  learn  to  apply  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge learned  in  class  to  situations  similar  to  those  he  will 
meet  after  graduation. 

Regulations  for  women  should  be  changed.  First  semes- 
ter freshmen  should  not  be  obliged  to  be  in  bed  weekdays 
at  10:30  p.  m.;  freshmen  should  be  allowed  to  stay  out  un- 
til twelve;  and  greater  freedom  should  be  given  to  those 
students  who  wish  to  stay  out  after  12.  Women  can  then 
learn  from  experience,  as  the  men  have  to,  that  five  hours 
of  sleep  every  night  is  not  enough,  that  staying  out  late  is 
often  detrimental  to  good  studying.  They  would  be  given 
the  educational  experience  of  having  to  make  a choice. 
They  can  also  experience  spontaneous  fun,  like  going  out 
to  Prospect  School  and  swinging  on  the  swings  at  12:30 
on  a bright  moonlit  night,  and  they  can  solve  an  argument 
with  their  fiance  in  the  extra  15  or  30  minutes  after  12 
without  first  having  to  argue  with  the  housemother. 


The  administration  could  grant  car  permits  to  a larger 
number  of  students.  Not  many  more  students  would  use 
cars  than  do  now,  because  of  the  expense  and  the  smallness 
of  the  campus,  but  cars  should  be  more  available  to  groups 
wishing  to  leave  Oberlin  (an  unavoidable  necessity  on  a 
small  town  campus)  to  attend  events  in  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
or  even  Chicago,  or  to  go  to  swim  and  lie  on  the  beach 
in  the  warm  sun. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  once  said  that  the  task  of  the 
University  is  "to  weld  together  imagination  and  expe- 
rience.” Oberlin  can  do  this.  It  can  produce  alert,  sensi- 
tive students.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  try 
harder. 


Mary  Pietsch,  '57,  was  editor  of  the  Review,  undergraduate  news- 
paper, last  year.  She  is  a history  major  from  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  co-author  of  an  article  on  Oberlin  Co-ops  published  in  the 
April,  1956,  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRON Q 

by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1883 

Janet  H.  McKelvey  (Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift) 
celebrated  her  ninety-fifth  birthday  on  April  2. 
Mrs.  Swift  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
(formerly  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae), 
founded  in  18S2.  She  joined  it  in  the  fall  of 
1883.  She  was  honored  by  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Branch  of  the  AAUW  at  a reception  on 
the  evening  of  April  1.  On  the  birthday  it- 
self, she  invited  more  than  a hundred  friends  to 
an  “At  Home”  in  the  large  “Upper  Room”  ot 
the  First  Congregational  Church ; over  ninety 
persons  came,  and  many  cards  and  telegrams 
were  received.  A card  of  special  interest  came 
from  the  White  House,  hearing  kind  birthday 
greetings  and  signed  “Dwight  D.  Eisenhower." 
Guests  included  Mrs.  Swift's  two  older  daugh- 
ters, Dorothy  R.  Swift.  1912,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Swift  Gulick,  1914;  her  third  daughter.  Mrs. 
Janet  Swift  Jameyson,  1927,  visited  her  the  fol- 
lowing week-end.  Other  Oberlin  alumni  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Strong,  1902  and 
1903;  Mrs.  Ruth  Bookwalter  Hummel,  1912; 
and  Miss  Sarah  B.  (Sally)  MacLennan.  1925. 
Four  little  children,  two  of  whom  are  Mrs. 
Swift’s  great-grandsons  and  the  other  two 
“adopted.”  presented  charming  little  old-fash- 
ioned nosegays. 

As  so  often  happens  in  life,  great  happiness 
was  soon  interrupted  by  great  sorrow.  During 
the  night  following  the  birthday,  Mrs.  Swift’s 
youngest  brother,  Ralph  H.  McKelvey,  1901, 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Florida,  as  related 
elsewhere  in  the  Magazine. 

1900 

Col.  Larue  R.  Boals  has  been  music  critic  on 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator  for  40  years,  and  for 
the  past  20  years  has  been  music  director  of  the 
radio  station  WFMJ.  He  writes  a weekly  re- 
view of  current  records  for  the  Vindicator,  re- 
views every  important  musical  function  in  the 
area,  handles  the  Metropolitan  Opera  tickets 
yearly  and  daily  prepares  the  half-hour  “Orch- 
estra Hall’  program. 

1903 

Last  fall.  Rev.  Harvey  K.  Heebner  celebrated 
his  50th  year  in  the  ministry  and  as  pastor  of 
the  30th  and  Cumberland  Streets  Church  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  The  community  churches  held  a 
union  recognition  service  for  him  in  September 
and  his  own  church  held  a service  in  October. 

1905 

Lura  Dean,  k,  taught  in  hoth  country  and 
city  schools  in  a number  of  states  and  enjoyed 
knowing  the  different  sections  of  the  country 


HONORED.  Martin  R.  Marshall,  ’92, 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Mon- 
tana Building  and  Loan  Company, 
was  honored  recently  by  the  company 
he  has  served  for  42  consecutive  years 
as  a director  and  first  vice-president. 
Martin  went  to  Missoula  in  1904  and 
entered  the  grocery  business  after 
leaving  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota, 
where  he  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  He  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature of  Montana  from  1927-1933.  He 
has  been  active  in  civic  affairs  and  is 
a past  president  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Missoula,  as  well  as  past  president 
of  the  Montana  Horticultural  Society. 


before  retiring  to  Alhambra,  Calif.  She  cele- 
brated her  80th  birthday  in  April. 

Rev.  Ross  W.  Sanderson  is  serving  as  con- 
sultant in  the  Department  of  the  Urban  Church, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  and  as  director 


of  a National  Convocation  on  the  City  Church 
to  he  held  next  January  by  the  merging  Congre- 
gational Christian  and  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Churches.  He  is  also  a staff  member  for  a 
committee  on  “The  Implications  of  Theology  for 
Urban  Church  Work,”  and  for  one  on  “A  Prot- 
estant Strategy  for  the  More  Adequate  Church- 
ing of  America.” 

1907 

Dr.  E.  Harold  Geer  was  guest  speaker  for 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  chapter  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  at  their  March  meeting. 

Edward  Heald  began  a Stark  County  radio 
program  over  station  WHBC  Canton  in  May, 
1947,  and  wrote  his  426th  script  on  Stark  County 
for  the  April  29  broadcast  on  the  subject  “From 
Street  Cars  to  Buses.”  Three  hundred  of  the 
scripts  have  been  put  into  book  form  as  part  of 
the  Stark  County  Story. 

After  many  years  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Leslie  Hill  Prince  retired  last  fall  to  a “colonial 
home”  in  East  Poultney,  Vt. 

1910 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  T.  Smith  made  a tour 
of  the  mid-west  during  the  early  spring.  Mr. 
Smith  has  retired  from  his  teaching  at  Milton 
Academy.  Milton,  Mass.,  and  they  are  now  living 
in  Peacham,  Vt. 

1911 

Mrs.  Frederick  Eichbauer  (Lillian  Dowler) 
has  returned  to  Paradise,  Calif.,  after  a month’s 
trip  seeing  Cuba  with  a caravan  of  35  Airstream 
Trailers  and  a winter  in  Florida. 

1912 

Fred  W.  Dieterich  became  associate  minister 
of  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Beatrice,  Neb., 
last  November.  He  spent  last  summer  in  Brigus. 
Newfoundland  with  Capt.  and  Mrs.  W . L.  Bart- 
lett (Ethel  Hyde,  T4).  The  Dieterichs  have 
four  children  psychiatrist,  social  worker, 
Methodist  minister’s  wife,  and  Army  officer. 

Ernest  Carroll  Faust  is  a medical  parasitolo- 
gist. serving  first  for  8 years  at  the  Peking 
Union  Medical  College  in  China,  and  since  192S 
at  the  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  Orleans.  In  1955  he  was  selected  as.  the 
field  representative  of  Tulane  University  in  a 
cooperative  project  in  medical  education  in  Col- 
ombia under  the  Point  IV  Program.  Mr.  Faust 
and  his  wife  have  been  in  Cali  since  April.  195(>. 
His  work  is  concerned  with  the  7 medical  facul- 
ties of  Colombia  advising  on  modernization 
in  the  medical  curricula,  helping  to  select  fellow- 
ship students  for  graduate  study  abroad  and 
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APPELLATE  JUDGE.  Lynn  B.  Griffith,  ’10,  has  been  a judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Ohio  since  1950.  His  two  sons,  pictured  with  him  here,  are  also 
attorneys,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  joining  them  in  the  practise  of  law 
when  he  retires  from  the  bench.  Pictured  above  (left  to  right)  are  Judge  Grif- 
fith, Lynn  B.  Griffith,  Jr.,  and  David  M.  Griffith.  Judge  Griffith  is  a graduate 
of  both  the  Oberlin  Academy  and  the  College.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  Western  Reserve,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1914.  He  served 
as  Common  Pleas  Judge  from  1930  until  his  elevation  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
A citizen  of  Warren,  Ohio,  since  he  entered  private  practice  in  1914,  he  has  been 
active  in  church  and  civic  affairs.  He  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Warren  YWCA  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Warren  Public 

Library. 


stimulating  research.  The  Department  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  and  Public  Health  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Valle  in  Cali  is  working  on  preventive 
medical  care  and  Mr.  Faust  is  cooperating  in  the 
project. 

Portia  Mickey,  who  is  living  in  Claremont, 
Calif.,  enjoys  seeing  Oberlin  friends  who  have 
also  settled  there.  Among  the  Oberlin  group 
are  Mrs.  Walter  Williams  (Marguerite  Brooks, 
’09)  who  spends  much  time  helping  her  husband, 
a sculptor,  in  his  business;  the  Victor  Lytles, 
whose  pictures  of  Mexico  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Newcomers  Club  garden  section;  the  Wynn 
Fairfields  (Daisie  Gehman)  (both  ’07)  ; Mrs. 
Beth  Lincoln  (Beth  Peck,  ’13)  in  the  Board 
of  Commerce  office. 

Ben  Henry  Smith,  x,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
just  completed  two  books;  American  Vocal 
Method;  and  a complete  revision  of  Abt  — the 
Practical  Singing  Tutor.  He  has  also  opened  a 
University  Branch  studio,  10  blocks  north  of 
the  University  of  Washington  campus,  though 
his  headquarters  are  still  in  the  Fischer  Studio 
Building. 

1914 

Mrs.  Warren  Healy  (Sue  Crandell)  and  her 
daughter,  Athene,  have  purchased  a home  at  7 
San  Carlos  Ave.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Tier  hus- 
band died  a year  ago.  Athene  is  a free  lance 
writer  and  a soprano  soloist  in  the  Flagler  Me- 
morial Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Augustine. 
Mrs.  Mealy  enjoys  homemaking  and  the  chance 
for  all-year-round  gardening  and  would  welcome 
visits  from  classmates  who  may  get  to  Florida. 

1915 

Rev.  Harlo  Ferris,  t,  has  moved  from  Wis- 
consin to  Houston,  Texas. 

Willis  O.  Hunter  has  been  athletic  director 
at  Southern  California  since  1925.  Jle  was  re- 
cently appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles 


to  head  a citizens’  committee  to  sponsor  passage 
of  a $39,500,000  recreation  and  park  bond  issue 
which  will  be  voted  upon  in  late  May. 

Mrs.  Edna  Willis  McElwee  and  Mrs.  Jessie 
Baker  Vrooman  entertained  Mrs.  Laura  Pelton 
Gcigley.  Mrs.  Elda  Kimmel  Houts,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Erickson  King,  Miss  Alvis  Edgerton,  and  Mrs. 
Lucile  Wilson  Parsell  at  a luncheon  party  at  the 
Mona  Lisa  Restaurant  in  Los  Angeles  on  April 
15.  Jessie  Vrooman  is  a newcomer  to  this  group 
which  has  been  meeting  once  every  two  months 
for  about  five  years  and  has  enjoyed  many  happy 
time  together.  (Mrs.  Florence  Yerger  Reed 
also  meets  with  the  group,  but  was  absent  on 
this  occasion.) 

1916 

Rev.  Arthur  N.  Brown,  t,  left  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church  of  Durand,  Wis.,  on  Jan. 
1 to  become  pastor  of  the  Community  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Hancock,  Wis.  He  succeeds 
Rev.  Harlo  Ferris,  t*  1 5,  who  had  served  the 
Hancock  church  for  ten  years. 

1917 

Dr.  Emmons  Coe  of  Evanston,  111.,  writes 
that  his  son  John.  '53,  will  graduate  from  Hahn- 
emann Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this 
spring  and  will  then  intern  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Research  and  Educational  Hospital  in 
Chicago. 

John  Angus  McPhec.  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  R.  McPhee  (Mary  Ziegler,  ’18),  of 
Princeton,  N.  J..  was  married  on  March  15  to 
Pryde  Breed  Brown  of  Ridgewood.  N.  J.  Pryde 
graduated  last  June  from  Sweet  Briar  College. 
John  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in 
1953  and  is  now  employed  with  W.  R.  Grace 
& Co. 

Mrs.  Walton  W.  Parsons  ( Marguerite  L. 
Dershem)  is  living  at  925  Isaacs  Ave.,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 


1918 

Luman  H.  Tenney  has  been  director  of  the 
Trenton  Slate  Hospital  (N.  J.)  Mental  Hygiene 
Bureau  since  1946. 

1919 

Edwin  C.  Heinshon,  husband  of  Elizabeth 
Hall,  retired  on  March  1 after  38  years  with 
Seymour  Foods  Inc.,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  a firm 
which  packs  frozen  and  dried  eggs.  After  a 
month’s  vacation,  lie  began  a new  project  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
studying  the  commercial  egg-breaking  and  egg- 
drying industry  of  the  North  Central  region. 

William  H.  Short,  x,  has  been  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  New  England  area,  YMCA  National 
Council.  The  area  council  includes  125  YMCAs 
from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
land. Mr.  Short  is  a wholesale  lumber  dealer 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  has  been  active  in 
YMCA  work  for  many  years. 

1921 

Mrs.  Grace  Sutorius  (Grace  Stewart),  x. 
moved  to  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  in  January  to  he 
with  her  sons  (a  junior  and  a freshman)  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  She  is  working 
in  the  Duke  Medical  School. 

1923 

Jean  Kallenberg  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  Spence-Chapin  Adoption  Service 
of  New  York  City.  Before  joining  the  adoption 
agency  she  was  director  of  information  service 
for  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Paul  B.  Richardson  is  owner  of  women’s  ap 
parel  shops  in  the  Groton  (Conn.)  Shopping 
Plaza  and  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Shopping 
Center. 

After  six  years  as  president  of  Montana  School 
of  Mines,  J.  Robert  Van  Pelt  (husband  of 
Frances  Church)  became  the  6th  president  of 
Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology 
last  fall.  Their  home  is  1612  Ploughton  Ave., 
Ploughton,  Mich. 

1924 

Linda  Eastman,  h.  will  celebrate  her  90th 
birthday  on  July  17.  Internationally  known  as 
the  librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
Miss  Eastman  retired  in  1938  after  46  years  of 
service.  She  now  lives  with  her  sister  Mabel,  a 
retired  school  teacher,  in  Cleveland  Heights. 

Mrs.  Alice  Whitney  Hart  was  married  on  Dec. 
31  to  Alva  Weston  Merritt,  a ’21  graduate  in 
electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Minn- 
esota. and  a consultant  electrical  engineer  for 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago.  (Mr. 
Merritt’s  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Eby,  '25,  who 
died  Aug.  18,  1955.)  They  are  living  at  15235 
Center  Ave.,  Harvey,  111. 

Chan  Kuen  Wong  and  four  of  his  children  re- 
cently arrived  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  coming  from 
IIongKong  under  the  refugee  act.  Mrs.  Wong 
and  the  youngest  son  hope  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  family  soon.  Until  they  can  get  established, 
they  are  being  sponsored  by  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Tucson. 

1925 

Dr.  Oscar  E.  Hubbard,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Mental  Health  Section  of  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  has  joined  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Medical  Center  faculty  as  a profes- 
sor of  psychiatry. 

Russell  N.  Sullivan,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  College  of  Law,  effective  Sept.  1.  On  the 
Illinois  faculty  since  1939.  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
been  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  new  $2 
million  Law  Building,  active  in  university  and 
community  affairs,  and  author  of  many  articles 
on  law  and  legal  education. 

1926 

Leroy  "Swede"  Arvidson  has  been  promoted 
to  secretary  in  the  newly  formed  agency  ser- 
vices department  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Companies.  Swede  has  been  with  the  Travelers 
since  1935,  serving  first  as  manager  in  the  Day- 
ton.  O..  branch  office.  He  has  been  at  the 
home  office  in  Hartford,  Conn,  since  1949. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Thatcher  (Tennie  Klotz) 
moved  into  a new  home  at  3803  Liggett  Dr., 
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San  Diego.  Calif.,  on  Feb.  1,  and  are  now  busy 
with  drapes,  landscaping,  etc.  Everett  is  head 
of  the  special  research  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Electronics  Laboratory.  Tennie  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  San  Diego  County  grand  jury  im- 
paneled in  February  to  serve  for  one  year.  Their 
son,  Jim,  is  a junior  at  Pomona  College,  and 
daughter,  Lucy  (Mrs.  James  Woodward)  has 
two  daughters,  Wendy,  3l/2 , and  Dcbby,  \y2 
yrs. 

1927 

Donald  H.  Burr,  with  the  Aetna  Casualty  Sure- 
ty Co.  since  1929,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
vice  president,  casualty  division. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Cray  (Laura  Erf)  writes:  “The 
three  of  us  (Frank,  daughter  Ellen,  and  I)  are 
going  to  Europe  this  summer.  The  excuse  is  the 
American  Bar  Association.  We  fly  to  Glas- 
grow  and  then  to  London  for  the  convention, 
then  we  go  to  the  continent.  We’ll  he  away 
about  two  months.  Ellen  is  a junior  at  Welles- 
ley and  will  have  a classmate  going  with  her.” 

Alfred  A.  Laun,  Jr.,  x.  president  of  the  A.  A. 
Laun  Furniture  Company  of  Kiel.  Wis.,  is 
chairman  of  the  Policyholders  Examining  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Milwaukee.  The  company  is 
the  8th  largest  life  insurance  company  in  the 
U.  S. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Roemer  (Helen 
James.  ’28)  left  April  5,  for  Japan.  They  are 
looking  forward  to  having  a week  in  Kyoto  with 
Dick  and  Betty  James  Irwin,  ’32.  Dick  is  in 
Kyoto  on  a Fulhright  fellowship  doing  research 
on  the  Chinese  novel. 

Helen’s  youngest  sister,  Ann  James,  who  is 
teaching  at  the  Navy  Base  at  Sasebo  will  have 
her  spring  vacation  at  the  time  the  Roemers  are 
visiting  in  Kyoto,  which  means  that,  “the  James 
sisters  will  all  be  together  for  a change.” 

1928 

Rev.  Frederick  B.  Cook,  t.  has  been  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Boylston, 
Mass.,  for  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cook  have  two  children,  Carol  Elaine  who  is 
with  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
in  Philadelphia,  and  William  Barry,  a senior  at 
Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Norman  Dunham  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  history  from  Harvard  University  in  March, 
1957. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Huffman  (Mary  Southard) 
writes:  “We  moved  from  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to 
Dayton,  O.,  in  June.  1956,  then  spent  the  sum- 
mer as  usual  in  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Herbert 
resigned  as  head  of  the  Columbus  Boychoir 
School  and  we  purchased  Muzek  franchise  in 
Montgomery  County.  Our  eldest  son,  Dick, 
graduated  from  Colby  College,  served  two  years 
in  the  Army  and  is  now  a graduate  student  at 
Ohio  State;  daughter,  Jane,  is  a student  at 
Woods  Secretarial  School  in  New  York  City; 
younger  son.  Boh,  a senior  at  Dayton  Fairview 
High  School.  I went  hack  to  school  after  25 
years  and  received  a master’s  degree  with  organ 
major  from  Westminster  Choir  College  in  1954. 
At  present  I am  organist  at  St.  Andrews  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Dayton  and  a busy  housewife. 
We’ll  welcome  any  Oberlinians  here  (4028  Bren- 
ton  Dr.)  or  during  the  summer  at  21  Long- 
fellow in  Chautauqua.” 

Mrs.  Edwin  Seelye  (Joyce  McGavran)  writes 
from  10  Coventry  Rd.,  Worcester.  Mass.:  “We 
have  moved  back  to  town  after  6 years  in  the 
country.  I am  working  at  Clark  University 
on  a training  program  for  steroid  chemists.” 

Hugh  Williamson  is  professor  of  piano  and 
director  of  the  department  of  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. 

1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Muir  (Elizabeth 
Burns)  have  a granddaughter,  Jennifer,  horn 
March  30  to  their  daughter  Jane  Muir  McClel- 
lan, x’56,  of  Alamosa,  Colo.  Their  younger 
daughter,  Louise,  is  a freshman  at  Wellesley. 
Larry  teaches  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
T ucson. 

Frank  Ekstrom,  husband  of  Thelma  Stevens, 
died  on  Feb.  28.  from  a heart  attack.  Frank 
had  worked  at  the  Frankfort  Arsenal  for  over 
25  years,  most  of  the  time  in  the  optical  depart- 
ment. He  had  recently  been  doing  full  time  art 
work,  making  etchings  to  illustrate  a brochure 
on  the  history  of  the  Arsenal.  He  also  leaves 
two  children,  Karen,  13,  and  Peter,  11. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATOR  IN  COLUM- 
BIA. Ernest  Carroll  Faust,  ’12,  field 
representative  of  Tulane  University 
under  the  Point  IV  Program,  is  at 
present  advisor  to  the  seven  medical 
faculties  of  Columbia  in  an  effort  to 
help  modernize  their  medical  curric- 
ula and  to  stimulate  research.  With 
headquarters  at  Cali,  University  of 
Valle,  Dr.  Faust  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  a program  in  preventa- 
tive medical  care  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  & Public  Health  and  di- 
rected by  a physician  who  is  a Har- 
vard Master  of  Public  Health.  He 
was  formerly  parasitologist  in  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College, 
China.  Recently  he  has  been  William 
Vincent  Professor  of  Tropical  Dis- 
eases & Hygiene  at  Tulane. 

1931 

Rev.  Stephen  M.  Kelker.  tm,  is  the  new  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  Canastota, 
N.  Y. . and  of  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Church, 
Sherrill,  N.  Y,  He  is  living  in  the  rectory  in 
Sherrill. 

1932 

The  first  public  telecast  of  a heart  operation 
in  the  Detroit  area  was  broadcast  from  station 
WWJ-TV  in  March.  The  “star”  of  the  telecast 
was  Dr.  James  Blodgett,  orthopedic  surgeon  at 
Grace  Hospital.  Detroit.  Jim  makes  his  home  in 
Birmingham,  Mich.  He  and  his  wife  have  four 
children — Carol,  14,  James,  12,  Eleanor,  9, 
and  Thomas,  7. 

Miriam  Kenyon  left  the  teaching  profession 
some  13  years  ago  to  work  in  an  office  at  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
is  still  employed. 

Rev.  Paul  L.  Schwartz,  rector  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  since  1944,  has 
been  appointed  vicar  of  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church.  Bedford,  Pa. 

John  Toms,  associate  professor  of  voice  at 
Northwestern  University,  conducted  the  200 
voice  chorus  at  the  Quincy  (111.)  College  annual 
Festival  of  Music  held  on  March  16. 

1933 

Ryoichi  Fujii  (Katsu  Asano)  tm,  was  publish 
er  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Shimpo,  a semi- 
weekly Japanese  American  newspaper  from  1945 
to  1955.  He  is  “at  present  preparing  for  the 
next  move,”  hut  gives  us  no  details  on  plans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Mainland  (Ruth  Pier,  x) 
moved  to  the  country  near  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
last  September.  Her  husband  is  in  the  home 
office  of  Hardware  Mutuals  Insurance  Co. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Martin  (Gretchcn  Jaeger,  k) 
is  teaching  in  Toledo,  O.,  where  her  husband  is 
an  engineer  with  Owens-Illinois  Co.  Their 
daughter.  Gay,  is  a sophomore  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
and  son,  George,  a freshman  in  high  school. 


1934 

Mrs.  William  Keyser  (Sally  Bradfield)  writes 
that  her  husband  is  out  of  the  Air  Force  and 
will  he  with  E.  M.  Hale  & Co.,  publishers.  They 
had  considered  locating  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  but 
found  that  the  weather  there  does  not  agree 
with  their  6-year-old,  Kent,  and  so  have  re- 
turned to  Ohio.  For  the  present  they  are  liv- 
ing in  Barnesville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  N.  McKinney 
(Katherine  Hughes)  have  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
( alifornia.  Monty  is  an  Account  Supervisor 
with  Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency. 

Dr.  Anthony  Piraino  has  completed  three  years 
of  specialized  training  in  dermatology  at  Univer- 
sity Hospitals,  Cleveland,  and  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  dermatology  at  the 
Elyria  (O.)  Medical  Arts  Building.  He  also 
teaches  dermatology  part-time  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  Medical  School.  Tony  and  his 
family  live  at  261  Forest  St.,  Oberlin. 

Thomas  Stone  is  completing  Ph.D.  study  at 
the  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee  and 
hopes  to  receive  the  degree  this  summer. 

Arthur  J.  Tufts  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Life  Office  Management  Association  in  New 
York  City.  His  home  is  in  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

1935 

Robert  Mallory  is  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  section  of  the  American  Association 
of  Petroleum  Geologists  for  1957-58  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  plans  for  the  1958  convention  to 
he  held  in  Caspar,  Wyo.  Boh  was  with  Stano- 
lind  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  until  1952,  when  he  joined 
the  Champlin  Oil  Co.,  where  he  is  now  district 
manager,  with  headquarters  in  Caspar.  Bob  and 
his  wife  (Satone  Stoddard,  ’44)  have  two  boys 
and  two  girls  and  live  at  236  E.  15  St.,  Caspar. 

Philip  Shuman  is  stationed  with  SHAPE  in 
Paris,  assigned  to  work  with  several  French  of- 
ficers. He  and  his  family  (children  10  and  12) 
are  enjoying  the  opportunity  to  make  the  cultural 
and  historical  trips,  to  attend  concerts,  and  study 
French.  Phil  is  making  good  use  of  his  Ober- 
lin “French  House”  background  and  reports 
that  being  in  Paris  is  a dream  come  true,  and 
that  the  “kids  are  strolling  around  the  sidewalks 
and  alleys  just  as  naturally  as  tho  they  had  lived 
here  all  their  lives,  something  which  I never  get 
over,  because  of  the  halo  we  built  around  Paris 
ever  since  I started  the  study  of  French  at  14.” 

1936 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Koch  and  Judy,  5,  and 
Alan,  3.  are  in  Europe  this  year.  A1  won  a 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  to  study  the 
effects  of  recent  credit  and  monetary  policies  on 
economic  stabilization  and  growth  of  liquid  sav- 
ing and  its  relation  to  central  bank  policies. 

Hugo  Ranelle  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery  in  1940.  He 
is  practicing  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  he 
owns  and  operates  the  Belknap  Clinic.  Hugo 
and  his  wife  have  5 children,  from  18  to  1 lA 
years. 

1937 

Lt.  Col.  Brannon  Hopson,  t.  is  stationed  at 
Nurnberg,  Germany  as  deputy  post  chaplain. 
He  expects  to  he  there  about  three  years. 

George  Mah  is  working  for  the  Wall  ITing 
Co.  in  PTartford,  Conn. 

James  W.  Stanley,  x,  has  been  named  publicity 
director  in  New  England  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  Prior  to  joining 
NAM.  Jim  was  a public  relations  specialist  for 
CARE.  Inc.,  for  8 years,  serving  for  4 years  of 
the  time  in  Europe  as  European  Publicity  Direc- 
tor. Until  his  new  appointment,  lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  program  staff  of  the  Eastern  Division 
of  NAM  in  New  York  City. 

1938 

Martha  Charlton,  x.  is  now  retired,  after  teach- 
ing junior  high  school  in  Hudson,  O..  for  many 
years.  She  is  living  near  Oberlin  and  her  activi- 
ties are  connected  with  church  work.  She  repre- 
sents the  East  Oberlin  Community  Church  on 
the  Board  of  United  Church  Women  of  Ohio 
and  is  local  chairman  of  the  migrant  work. 

John  Finch,  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Beloit  College  (Wis.),  has  been 
awarded  a grant  to  attend  the  1957  summer  In- 
stitute on  Mathematics  in  the  Social  Sciences  to 
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OBERLIN  FAMILY.  A Christmas  reunion  brought  together  the  family  of 
Theodore  H.  Harvey,  ’10,  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  all  with  Oberlin  backgrounds.  Pic- 
tured here,  front  row,  left  to  right:  Mr.  Harvey,  David  Moran,  Tom  Moran,  Mrs. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Sherwood  F.  Moran  (Ursul  M.  Reeves,  ’15);  back  row,  left  to 
right:  Sherwood  F.  Moran,  T4,  Sherwood  R.  Moran,  ’39,  Mrs.  Sherwood  R. 
Moran  (Frances  Harvey,  ’39),  Ted  Moran,  and  Susan  Moran.  Theodore  is 
vice-president  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Company  of  Lima,  Ohio.  Sherwood 
R.  Moran,  formerly  with  the  Crowell-Collier  Company,  is  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  newly  formed  Springfield  Gravure  Company.  Frances  is  a 
diligent  worker  in  the  Symphony  Association,  the  church,  and  Planned  Parent- 
hood. Ted,  their  oldest  son,  is  headed  for  Western  Reserve  Academy  in  prepa- 
ration for  entering  Oberlin,  and  Susan,  a sophomore  in  high  school,  is  also  eye- 
ing Oberlin  as  her  future  college.  Sherwood  F.  and  Ursul  Reeves  Moran  are 
retiring  to  Pilgrim  Place,  Claremont,  California.  Sherwood  will  work  on  his 
trunks  of  notes  on  Japanese  art  and  architecture,  and  Ursul  will  “bask  in  the 

sun.” 


be  held  at  Stanford  University.  The  8-week 
institute  is  sponsored  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  Its  purpose  is  to  discuss  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  social  science  prob- 
lems and  ways  of  adapting  mathematics  courses 
to  the  needs  of  social  science  students.  John 
received  his  A.M.  degree  from  Wisconsin  and 
Ph.D.  from  Chicago.  He  has  been  at  Beloit 
since  1950. 

James  Hubbell  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Management  Development  Program  Staff,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Central  Staff,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dennis  Lindsay  has  been  appointed  to  the  Port 
of  Portland  (Ore.)  commission  by  Gov.  Robert 
Holmes.  Dennis  is  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Krause,  Evens  & Lindsay  in  Portland. 

Ruth  Ward  served  from  1953-56  as  a mission- 
ary social  worker  under  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  in  Manila.  She  spent  three  months 
returning  to  the  U.  S..  traveling  in  Japan,  India. 
Pakistan,  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and  Great 
Britain.  She  has  spent  this  year  at  home  in 
Roselle,  N.  J..  serving  temporarily  as  a Girl 
Scout  executive  and  filling  speaking  engagements 
for  the  Board.  In  June  she  will  direct  a Girl 
Scout  camp  in  Aruba,  Dutch  West  Indies,  and 
in  July  will  attend  the  Silver  Bay  Missionary 
Conference.  Plans  are  not  definite  for  next  year, 
but  Ruth  hopes  to  study  in  religious  education. 

1940 

Mrs.  Carl  Bergengren  (Ruth  Rawlinson) 
writes:  “Our  third  baby,  Douglas,  born  two 
years  ago.  crowded  us  right  out  of  the  little 
house  we’ve  lived  in  ever  since  we  were  married. 
We  now  have  a new  address  — 88  Curtis  Rd., 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  It’s  still  handy  to  Carl’s 
work  at  Pratt  & Whitney  Aircraft,  but  is  more 
in  the  country.”  The  Bergengren’s  older  chil- 
dren are  Karen,  12,  and  Charles,  9. 

Murton  Bush  has  been  transferred  from  Chi- 
cago to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  by  American  Air- 
lines. He  is  now  manager  of  customer  service 
at  Amon  Carter  Field,  Fort  Worth. 

Dr.  William  L.  Cash,  Jr.,  t.  is  director  of  the 
counseling  services  and  professor  of  psychology 
at  Prairie  View  (Texas)  A.  & M.  College.  He 
recently  represented  Oberlin  College  and  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Samuel  Nabrit  as 
president  of  Texas  Southern  University.  Dr. 
Cash  is  chairman  of  the  state  committee  on 
testing  and  guidance  of  the  Teachers’  State  As- 
sociation of  Texas  and  is  a member  of  the  sum- 
mer faculty  of  the  Human  Relations  Workshop 
in  School  and  Community  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  is  in  demand  as  a guest  speaker 
and  consultant  for  student  Christian  organiza- 
tions. 

Arthur  Eastman,  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  been  awarded  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  1957-58. 

For  the  past  two  years  Milton  Gross  has  been 
a teacher  at  Bellefaire  School  in  Cleveland,  a 
residential  institution  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

Ruth  van  Appledorn  is  completing  her  tenth 
year  teaching  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
branch  in  Duluth.  She  has  a busy  schedule  — 
assistant  professor  of  theory,  chairman  of  the 
piano  staff,  advisor  for  piano  majors,  editor  of 
the  Music  Department  alumni  news  letter 
published  twice  a year,  and  faculty  advisor  to 
the  Music  Club,  of  which  all  music  majors  and 
minors  are  members.  Ruth  recently  moved  from 
a city  apartment  to  a “quiet  little  3-bedroom 
bungalow  in  the  country  — 3 blocks  from  the 
city  limits  — in  an  area  called  Woodland.” 

1941 

Don  Bundy  is  minister  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Rochester.  Minn.,  where  he  finds 
many  visitors  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  his  congre- 
gation. 

Richard  Hauser  was  promoted  to  associate 
professor  of  biology  at  New  York  Slate  College 
for  Teachers  last  September.  Dick  and  his  wife 
(Kirk  Quinton,  ’43)  live  at  245  McCormack 
Rd.,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y.  They  report  seeing 
Mrs.  Samuel  Davis  (Arlene  Powers,  ’43),  who 
>s  living  in  Albany,  often. 

Rev.  Theodore  S.  Horvath,  pastor  of  the 
South  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  Community  Church 
for  the  past  four  years,  has  resigned  to  become 
Associate  Executive  Secretary  of  Missions  Coun 
cd,  the  promotional  and  educational  unit  of  the 
major  agencies  of  the  Congregational  Christian 


Churches.  He.  succeeds  Miss  Jennie  Doidge,  and 
will  direct  the  council’s  program  of  missionary 
education  from  offices  at  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dorothy  Inglis  is  program  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Child  Study  and  Treatment  Home 
in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegmar  Muehl  (Lois  Baker) 
will  leave  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  to  spend  the  coming  year  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  while  Siegmar  finishes  his 
doctorate  in  educational  psychology.  Lois  has  an 
ABC  book  designed  for  teaching  reading  in 
grades  2 and  3 which  will  be  published  next 
year  by  Holiday  House. 

Tod  Stromquist,  who  was  well  known  at 
Oberlin  as  the  photographer  for  the  Hi  O Hi 
and  Picolymp  Magazine,  is  now  a documentary 
motion  picture  producer.  During  the  past  five 
years,  Tod  and  his  wife  have  produced  over  30 
educational  films  for  Coronet  Instructional 
Films.  He  maintains  an  apartment  in  Chicago, 
hut  makes  most  of  his  films  in  Europe. 

1942 

Anna  Nell  Cox  is  a stenographer  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Passenger  Station  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Jean  Crawford,  m,  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wellesley 
College,  beginning  next  September.  Jean  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Lorraine  Hanley  is  continuity  director  of 
station  WTVO  in  Rockford,  111. 

Murdaugh  S.  Madden,  x,  has  opened  a new 
law  office  suite  across  from  the  Statler  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Rondestvcdt  (Estelle  Slo- 
man)  writes:  “Chris  has  a Guggenheim  Fellow- 
ship which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  spend 
a year  doing  research  at  the  University  of  Mun- 
ich. We  bought  a Ililman  when  we  landed  in 


England  and  spent  6 weeks  touring  the  British 
Isles,  Belgium,  and  Holland  on  the  way.  The 
girls  (Karen,  9,  and  Nancy,  5J4)  are  attending 
German  schools,  and  they  happily  correct  their 
parents’  mistakes  in  speaking  German.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wagenet  (Catharine 
Schweser)  of  Willits.  Calif.,  have  a daughter 
Anne,  born  Jan.  18.  Anne  has  four  brothers  — 
Hal,  John,  Jimmy,  and  Robin. 

1943 

Word  comes  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hein- 
rich (Barbara  Corson.  ’45)  that  soon  after  leav- 
ing their  mission  post  in  South  Africa  to  return 
to  the  States  on  furlough,  Heidi  developed 
whooping  cough  and  they  spent  six  weeks  “sit- 
ting it  out”  in  Durban.  They  arrived  in  New 
\ ork  City  the  end  of  April  and  hope  to  carry 
out  spring  trips  as  planned  earlier,  making  their 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Miller  (Elizabeth  J.  Griffith) 
is  senior  ticket  agent  with  Capitol  Airlines  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Pier  husband  works  for  Hayes 
Aircraft  Corp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sylvester  (Jean 
Grover)  have  moved  from  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
to  Cleveland,  O.  Bill  is  technical  writer  for 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren - and  now  live  at  3996  Bluestone  Road. 
Cleveland  Heights. 

1944 

Mrs.  Mack  Caldwell  (Irene  Smith,  tm.)  is 
professor  of  religious  education  at  Pacific  Bible 
College  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  is  vice  chairman 
of  the  national  board  of  Christian  education  of 
the  Church  of  God. 

Grant  Chave  is  management  studies  coordi- 
nator in  the  general  manager's  office  of  the  Ford 
Mercury  Division,  Ford  Motor  Co.  Grant  and 
"Peter”  (Priscilla  Shaw)  have  three  children  — 
Carol,  Anne,  and  Bob,  — who  are  Peter’s 
“career.” 


FOR  MAY  1957 
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MUSIC  CRITIC.  Col.  L.  R.  Boals,  ’00, 
has  just  celebrated  his  40th  anniver- 
sary as  music  critic  for  the  Vindica- 
tor, Youngstown,  Ohio.  At  79  he  is 
still  active  in  a number  of  capacities, 
writing  a weekly  review  of  current 
records,  reviewing  every  important 
musical  function  in  the  area,  and  pre- 
paring a daily  half-hour  program 
“Orchestra  Hall”  for  radio  station 
WFMJ,  which  he  inaugurated  in  1937 
when  he  became  the  station’s  musical 
director.  He  joined  the  Vindicator  in 
1917,  and  shortly  afterwards  went 
overseas  as  a captain  in  the  army  for 
service  in  France  in  World  War  I. 
He  served  as  regimental  adjutant  and 
later  as  battalion  commander  with 
the  813th  Infantry  in  the  Argonne. 
He  has  a personal  collection  of  mast- 
erpieces numbering  in  the  thousands, 
and  an  outstanding  familiarity  with 
every  item  in  his  collection. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Gatts  (Marion  Widdow- 
son)  of  Lorain,  O.,  have  twin  daughters,  born 
April  1. 

Stanton  A.  Hyer,  x,  became  organist  and  choir 
master  in  March  of  the  Memorial  Congregational 
Church.  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  In  addition  to 
being  staff  organist  for  the  past  nine  years  for 
Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City,  he  teaches  pri- 
vately, and  plays  a number  of  concerts  each 
reason. 

Christine  Erica  was  born  on  March  27  at 
Grace-New  Haven  Hospital.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Her  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Peterson 
(Charlene  Peterson,  ’48)  and  she  has  a brother, 
Paul  Edward,  2 years  old.  Hal  has  finished  his 
Ph.D.  dissertation  and  will  receive  the  degree  in 
June  from  Yale  University.  He  is  director  of 
choral  music  in  grades  7-12  at  Amity  Regional 
High  School.  Woodbridge,  Conn.  Char,  though 
busy  as  housewife  and  mother,  finds  time  for 
••  me  professional  singing. 

Mrs.  Dale  Schulz  (Dorothy  Hartman)  writes 
from  Indianapolis,  Ind. : “We  are  civilians  once 
more!  Dale  has  finished  his  two  years  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  returns  to  teaching 
at  Indiana  University  Medical  School.  Our 
daughter.  Ann,  is  a busy  5 -year-old.” 

1945 

Cordelia  J.  Baldwin  and  Edgar  Howard  Sara- 
son  were  married  March  9 in  Honolulu. 

Robert  Bond,  t,  is  sales  manager  for  Bond 
International,  Inc.,  an  industrial  rubber  firm  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  is  doing  personnel  consulting 
for  Detroit  firms,  setting  up  hiring  programs, 
working  with  upgrading  of  employees  and  long 
range  executive  programs. 

Amos  C.  Miller  is  in  London  this  year,  work- 
ing on  his  Ph.D.  thesis  in  history  for  U.C.L.A. 

1946 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  EreLtag  (Ingeborg 
Skjcrne)  of  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  have  a son,  born 
March  29. 


Marjorie  A.  Sutherland  has  sailed  for  ten 
weeks  travel  in  Europe. 

1947 

Alice  Bowman  and  Edward  E.  Nye  were 
married  on  Dec.  29  in  Upper  Sandusky,  O.  Ed 
is  an  accountant  at  National  Litho  Forms  Com 
pany  in  Cleveland  and  Alice  is  teaching  at  South 
Euclid.  They  are  living  at  27560  Tremaine  Dr., 
Euclid  32,  O. 

Dr.  Richard  Combes,  who  has  been  in  general 
practice  in  Oberlin  for  the  last  two  years,  is 
beginning  a two-year  residency  in  anesthesiology 
at  St.  Luke  Hospital  in  Cleveland. 

While  the  regular  director  is  on  leave  for  the 
second  semester.  Mrs.  Joseph  Contino  (Fiora 
Corradctti)  has  been  director  of  the  glee  club  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Mrs.  William  Davidson  (Hope  Hutson,  x) 
writes:  “Our  recent  change  of  address  (to  11 
N.  Montague  St.,  Arlington.  Va.)  was  a move 
to  larger  quarters  due  to  an  increase  of  3 in  our 
family.  Our  triplet  sons,  William,  Warren,  and 
Wayne  were  born  June  20,  1956.  With  our 
4-year-old  daughter  Karen,  they  make  quite  a 
family  to  care  for,  but  I find  a little  extra 
time  to  teach  piano  and  fill  in  as  substitute 
organist  at  various  churches.” 

Dorothy  Downing  is  teaching  Spanish  and 
English  at  Ashiya  Air  Base,  Kyushu,  Japan, 
and  is  also  French  instructor  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Far  East  program. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fairfield  (Betty  Smith. 
’48)  are  looking  forward  to  returning  from  Japan 
to  the  States  in  January.  1958,  when  they  will 
begin  a furlough  year.  John  is  field  treasurer  of 
the  Interboard  Committee,  serving  a number  of 
mission  groups  in  Japan,  and  with  his  head- 
quarters in  Tokyo.  During  their  furlough  year, 
John  plans  to  study  Japanese  at  Harvard  (he 
reports  no  time  to  study  it  in  Japan!).  John 
and  Betty  have  three  girls  — Gail  (in  first  grade), 
Gwen,  almost  4.  and  Linda,  2,  — and  are  ex- 
pecting a fourth  child  in  May. 

William  Kennedy,  x,  has  been  with  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  since  1952  as  a 
recreation  leader  and  director.  He  is  assistant 
director  and  art  and  crafts  teacher  at  the  new 
Brooklyn  Recreation  Center,  opened  recently. 

For  the  past  year  and  a half,  Robert  A.  Lee 
has  been  a research  assistant  in  the  Research 
Department  of  Universal-International  Studios 
in  Hollywood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Moore  (Lucille  Lo- 
max) of  Kent,  Ohio,  have  a son,  Thomas  Donald, 
born  on  January  31.  Tom  arrived  a month  ahead 
of  schedule.  The  Caesarian  operation  showed 
that  Lucille  had  a ruptured  appendix.  Tom  and 
his  mother  are  both  in  good  shape  now.  The 
Moores  also  have  a daughter  Joan  Emily. 

1948 

Wilson  “Tony"  Bent  has  resigned  as  associate 
personnel  director  at  Antioch  College.  On  July 
1.  he  will  join  the  staff  of  Odiorne  Industrial 
Advertising.  Inc.,  of  Yellow  Springs,  O.  He 
will  serve  as  account  executive,  specializing  in 
market  analysis  for  industrial  advertising  ac- 
counts. Tony  and  his  wife  (Ruth  Farmer.  ’47) 
have  two  daughters,  Nancy,  3,  and  Janet,  1. 

Jean  Bishop  and  Lt.  Robert  P.  Hand  will  be 
married  in  the  late  summer.  Jean  is  Resident 
Counselor  at  Moulton  Hall  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Bob  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics  at  Kent  .State. 

Richard  Hess  has  been  appointed  director  of 
field  services,  agency  department,  at  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Dick  joined  Connecticut  General  in  1949 
as  an  agent  with  the  Baltimore  branch  office 
and  later  served  as  assistant  manager.  In  1954 
he  was  named  agency  assistant  at  the  home  of- 
fice and  since  1956  has  been  a senior  agency 
assistant.  Dick  and  his  wife  (Patricia  Har- 
wood, ’46)  live  on  Indian  Hill  Rd.,  Canton, 
Conn. 

Tom  Hill,  Jr.,  is  an  actor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse. 

Herbert  Jenkins  has  a new  job  as  a research 
psychologist,  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.  J.  Herb  and  his  wife  have 
three  children,  Glen,  6J4,  Lauren,  4,  and  Philip 
Miles,  born  Feb.  23.  They  live  at  33  Kate 
Lane,  Mctuchen,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Jones  (Catherine  Gage,  x) 
lives  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  where  her  husband  is 


doing  research  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  problems  of  almond  growing.  They 
have  two  daughters. 

Dr.  Alphonse  Palubinskas  writes:  "Beginning 
July  1,  Helen  fHelen  Hart,  x'49),  Steve,  and  I 
will  be  in  England  and  Sweden  for  IS  months  on 
a Harvard  Medical  School  fellowship.  Helen 
will  continue  teaching  until  we  sail  in  early  June. 
At  present  I am  on  the  staff  at  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  with  a teaching  appointment 
at  Harvard  Medical  School."  Pal  and  Helen 
are  living  in  Framingham,  Mass. 


After  6 years  as  pastor  of  Darnestown  Pres- 
byterian Church,  near  Washington,  U.  C.,  John 
F.  Wells,  Jr.,  has  been  called  to  Claymont,  Del., 
on  the  outskirts  of  Wilmington,  to  organize  a 
ntfw  Presbyterian  church.  On  May  1,  Jack  and 


RECEIVES  FULBRIGHT.  Dr.  Frank 
L.  Huntley,  ’24,  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Bar- 
bour Scholarships  for  Oriental  Wom- 
en, has  been  awarded  a teaching  fel- 
lowship for  Japan  next  year.  The 
Barbour  Scholarships,  established  in 
1917  by  Levi  L.  Barbour,  support 
young  women  from  Oriental  coun- 
tries doing  graduate  work  at  the 
University.  Some  15  women  will  be 
in  the  program  for  1957-58.  Born  in 
China  of  medical  missionaries,  Frank 
spent  his  first  17  years  in  China  and 
returned  to  the  Orient  in  1929  to 
teach  for  six  years  as  professor  of 
English  at  Doshisha  University, 
Kyoto,  Japan.  He  went  to  Michigan 
in  1944  as  area  instructor  in  Japanese 
on  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Train- 
ing School,  and  was  later  nominated 
to  the  Barbour  Professorship.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Katharine  Burg- 
ner,  ’24.  They  have  five  children. 
John,  the  oldest,  is  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  Cincinnati; 
Janet,  ’50,  who  has  her  A.M.  in  Eng- 
lish, is  with  her  husband,  Dick  Linde, 
and  two  small  daughters,  in  Japan; 
Christopher,  ’55,  who  holds  an  A.M. 
in  English  from  Michigan,  is  the  first 
Michigan-Johannes  Gutenberg  Uni- 
versitat  Fellow  in  Mainze,  Germany; 
Sylvia,  ’55  (Mrs.  Mike  Horowitz,  ’55), 
is  with  her  husband  who  is  a graduate 
student  in  sociology  in  New  York 
City.  The  Huntley’s  youngest  son. 
Ned,  is  nine  years  old.  Following  his 
teaching  fellowship,  Frank  and  Trink 
will  travel  around  the  Orient  visiting 
the  various  universities  that  have 
sent  graduate  students  to  Michigan  on 
the  Barbour  Scholarship  Program. 
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his  wife  (Shirley  Atchison.  ’47)  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Barbara.  5.  and  Wendy,  3.  moved  to  52 
Daphne  Circle,  Claymont,  Del.  They  are  look- 
ing forward  to  renewing  friendships  with  Ober- 
linians  in  the  Wilmington  area. 

1949 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrol  W.  ‘Bill  ’ Baker  of 
Newington,  Conn.,  have  a daughter,  Charlotte 
Ruth,  born  Feb.  18.  She  has  two  brothers, 
Kenny.  4.  and  Tommy,  2. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Cooper  (Patricia  Irvin) 
have  a son.  Ben  Irvin,  born  March  3,  who  joins 
a daughter,  Alice,  18  months  old.  Homer  is 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Montana  it) 
Missoula,  Mont. 

James  Dittes  has  been  granted  a post-doctoral 
fellowship  for  study  in  the  field  of  psychology  of 
religion  from  the  American  Association  of  The- 
ological Schools  through  the  Rockefeller  Found- 
ation. Jim  will  receive  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  June 
from  Vale  University  Divinity  School  and  plans 
to  study  next  year  at  Harvard  and  Boston  Uni- 
versities. 

Richard  H.  Harrison  is  teaching  algebra  and 
English  at  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt. 

Richard  D.  Hathaway  is  teaching  freshman 
English  and  public  speaking  at  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Dick  and  his 
family  (wife.  Shirley,  and  Linda.  5.  and  Bruce, 
2)  live  at  4-3  Edgehill  Terrace,  Rensselaerwyck. 

Joseph  Richard  Johnson,  x.  is  with  the  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate  in  Hong  Kong. 

“Let’s  Explore  Beneath  the  Sea,”  by  William 
Knowlton  is  a book  for  children  concerning  the 
wonders  to  be  seen  and  felt  as  one  slips  into  the 
sea  and  pokes  and  prods  about.  Published  by 
Knopf. 

Mrs.  R.  Russell  Nichols  (Gladys  Deeter)  is 
teaching  sixth  grade  this  year  in  the  Barranca 
School,  Covina,  Calif. 


Pach  Bros.,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Dr.  Alfred 
W.  Downes,  ’29,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  New  Resins  and 
Compounds,  Bakelite  Company,  Plas- 
tics Division  of  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation.  In  his  new  of- 
fice  Alfred  will  assist  in  coordinating 
and  expediting  all  activities  on  new 
resins  and  compounds.  He  joined 
Union  Carbide  in  1933  as  a chemist, 
after  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  chemis- 
Py  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Before  promotion  to  his  present  posi- 
tion he  was  associate  director  of  de- 
velopment, Bakelite  Company. 


“Put  Her  to  Port,  Johnny,”  is  the  title  of  a 
book  by  Rev.  George  A.  Parsons,  t.  published  by 
Henry  Holt  & Company,  New  York  City.  It 
is  the  story  of  young  Johnny  and  his  family 
who  move  to  a houseboat  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
learn  to  withstand  the  wind,  waves,  and  winter, 
and  is  set  in  the  day  of  the  big  steamboats  and 
the  colorful  showboats. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Schott  (Barbara  Wi'.l- 
cox)  and  Edward,  4,  and  Carolyn,  \l/i,  flew  to 
Santiago.  Chile,  early  in  March.  Frank  has 
taken  a leave  of  absence  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  to  become  a member 
of  an  economic  mission  to  Chile.  “This  mis- 
sion, organized  by  Klein  & Saks,  management 
consultants  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  ad- 
vising the  Chilean  government  since  1955  on  an 
economic  stabilization  program  designed  to  halt 
Chile’s  spiraling  inflation.  Frank  will  be  respon- 
sible primarily  for  advice  on  credit  and  exchange 
policies,  and  will  be  there  for  at  least  six  months.” 
Before  leaving  the  U.  S..  Frank  completed  his 
Ph.D.  dissertation  and  his  final  examinations  for 
the  degree  at  Princeton.  His  thesis  was  on 
“Central  Banking  in  Underdeveloped  Countries: 
The  Recent  Latin  American  Experience.” 

After  completing  Military  Service,  King 
Stewart  and  his  wife  visited  their  relatives  on 
the  East  Coast  and  then  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. King  has  taken  a job  with  the  General 
Electric  Corporation.  After  a year  of  training 
as  an  x-ray  machine  service  man,  he  will  be 
selling  medical  x-ray  equipment  in  the  Northern 
California  area. 

The  arrival  of  son  No.  4 last  August  neces- 
sitated larger  living  quarters  for  the  Robert 
Tarnows  (Patricia  Cobb),  so  they  have  moved  to 
152  Westwood  Dr.,  Park  Forest,  111.  They  report 
that  Mary  Hobart  Lazerton  lives  in  the  next 
block. 

1950 

David  Bean  gave  his  debut  recital  at  Carnegie 
Flail,  New  York  City,  on  April  11.  Since  com 
pleting  his  Army  Service  in  1953,  Dave  has  re- 
ceived a Master’s  degree  in  piano  from  the  Juilli- 
Y ard  School,  studying  with  Edward  Steuermann. 

Robert  H.  Daniels  has  taken  a very  interesting 
position  with  the  RAND  Corp.,  and  will  be  in 
an  IBM  training  course  in  Bedford,  Mass., 
until  late  May;  after  that  he  will  be  moving 
around  the  country.  (Fie  can  be  reached  through 
CRestview  4-6724.) 

The  Edward  Johnsons  (Joan  Schenck.  ’51) 
welcomed  Deborah  Ann  as  the  new  head  of  the 
household  on  Jan.  14  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
new  hostess  will  be  happy  to  entertain  any  Ober- 
linians  at  114  Stockton  Place.  Ed  is  claims 
supervisor  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
and  Joan  is  supervisor  for  Debbie  Ann ! 

Major  Jones,  t.  is  pastor  of  a Methodist 
church  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Fie  will  receive 
the  Doctor  of  Theology  degree  in  June  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  Major 
is  married  and  has  a daughter,  Miriam  Chandra. 
8 months  old. 

Rev.  Newton  D.  Kelly,  t,  became  pastor  of  the 
Collinwood  Christian  Church  in  Cleveland  in 
January. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Miller  (Geraldine  Cobb,  x) 
have  “finished  our  two  years’  service  duty  in 
Green  Cove  Springs.  Fla.,  and  moved  to  Bloom 
ington,  Ind.,  where  John  is  student  health  phy- 
sician at  Indiana  University.”  They  have  two 
children  — Bill,  almost  3 years,  and  Bonnie,  15 
months. 

William  Ridpath  has  been  transferred  back  to 
Philadelphia  from  Dallas,  Texas,  by  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Co.  and  promoted  to  administrative  as 
sistant  to  the  director  of  marketing  personnel. 

George  E.  Riley,  m.  and  Barbara  Lee  Polk 
of  Roselle,  N.  J. , were  married  in  February. 
George’s  father  performed  the  ceremony  and  his 
twin  brother  Edward,  m,  was  best  man.  Barbara 
is  a graduate  of  Howard  University,  and  has 
degrees  in  library  science  from  Douglass  College 
and  Columbia  University.  She  is  librarian  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  Washington. 
George  is  in  the  Army,  and  is  doing  research 
in  neurophysiology  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
Medical  Center. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Stryker  moved  to  North 
Hollywood,  California,  last  Fall.  Lee  is  teaching 
part-time  at  Los  Angeles  State  College  and  at 
Los  Angeles  Conservatory  of  Music  this  year, 
and  Joan  (his  wife)  is  a social  case  worker  in 
North  IFollywood. 
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HEADS  TLARGI  FOUNDATION. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Partridge,  ’24,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  $100,- 
000  Tlargi  Rubber  Technology  Foun- 
dation in  the  School  of  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1951  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Rubber  Group  Inc.  to  train  scientific 
personnel  and  conduct  research  for 
the  rubber  industry.  For  29  years 
Edward  was  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  most  recently  as  senior  de- 
velopment engineer  in  the  adhesives 
division;  his  special  field  of  interest 
has  been  work  on  latex.  He  holds  a 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  is  a member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  and  Phi  Lambda 
Upsilon  honorary  fraternities.  Al- 
ways active  in  civic  affairs,  he  served 
on  the  school  board  at  Stow,  Ohio, 
for  nine  years,  and  was  president  for 
two  years.  He  organized  instruction 
for  a large  group  of  boys  and  girls  in 
tennis,  his  favorite  hobby.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Eleanor  Terry,  ’24.  They 
have  two  daughters:  Ann  (Mrs.  W.  F. 

Kretchmer)  and  Ellen. 

1951 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Biehler  (Madeline 
Mcservey,  x)  have  moved  from  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  to  Tacoma,  Wash.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Randall,  4 years,  and  Paul,  almost  2 
years. 

James  Bostain  is  a scientific  linguist  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, specializing  in  Vietnamese.  Jim  is  con- 
tinuing his  interest  in  drama  production  as  an 
extra-curricular  activity.  In  March  he  starred 
in  and  directed  “The  Boor,”  which  was  runner 
up  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  De- 
partment's 29th  annual  one-act  play  tournament. 
In  addition,  he  won  the  Maud  Howell  Smith 
Award  for  the  best  acting  in  the  tournament. 
Mary  (Mary  Williams,  ’48)  is  “housewife,  part- 
time  secretary  for  a national  trade  association, 
and  graduate  student  at  American  University.” 

Dr.  Allan  Garb  is  in  Israel,  studying  tropical 
diseases. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Halperin  ( Sita  Hamilton)  writes  : 
“Daniel  Lee  was  born  on  Jan.  23.  We  bought 
a house  to  accommodate  our  expanding  family 
(Linda  Ruth  is  2 and  usan  Deborah  almost  4) 
and  are  moving  to  101  Oneida  Lane,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tcnn..  in  mid-April.  We  would  be  glad  to  see 
any  Oberlinians  passing  through  here.” 

Marsh  Nottingham  received  his  M.S.  degree 
in  geology  from  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
I*  ebruary.  lie  is  employed  as  an  exploration 
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AIDS  MOVIE  PRODUCTION.  Haig  M.  Prince,  '25,  pictured  here  in  the  direc- 
tor’s chair  while  James  Cagney,  associate  director,  looks  on,  has  leased  his  45- 
room  Los  Angeles  mansion  for  the  filming  of  the  Paramount  production  “Short 
Cut  to  Hell.”  Haig,  who  has  long  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cagney,  offered 
the  house  as  a studio  for  youthful  producer  A.  C.  Lyles,  whom  Cagney  is  assist- 
ing. The  house,  built  many  years  ago,  has  14  bedrooms  and  14  baths.  Haig  is 
president  and  owner  of  the  Haig  M.  Prince  Properties  in  Hollywood.  Haig’s 
son  Randolph  is  in  the  background. 


geologist  with  Continental  Oil  Company  and  will 
be  travelling  throughout  the  western  states  for 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Parrott  (Priscilla 
Gunther)  have  a daughter,  Judith  Maxwell,  born 
on  Nov.  5 in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  After  finish- 
ing the  West  Virginia  project,  they  moved  back 
to  New  England  in  February  and  Ray  resumed 
his  work  at  the  home  office  of  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co.,  Inc.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Regan  (Carol  Duffey) 
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moved  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  last  October.  Steve 
is  a buyer  of  hosiery,  gloves  and  handbags  for 
Mabley  and  Carew  Department  Store. 

David  Richey  was  musical  director  for  the 
Yale  University  Experimental  Theatre’s  work- 
shop production  of  “An  Italian  Straw  Plat,” 
given  in  February.  Dave  is  studying  music 
composition  at  Yale. 

Don  Schalch  writes : “After  working  for  two 
years  for  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  and 
serving  two  years  in  the  Army,  I have  begun 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Two  years  ago  I married  my  wife. 
Joanne,  and  we  have  a 9-month-old  girl,  Kathy. 
That’s  a short  summary  of  ‘what’s  new.’  ” 

1952 

Noel  Adams  is  in  the  operating  department 
of  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  office  of  the  ALCOA 
Steampship  Company.  He  will  be  married  June 
1 in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  Donalee  Plunsche. 

Roald  Buhler  is  New  Jersey  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  PI.  II.  Cutler  Co.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children,  4,  3,  and  1 year,  and 
makes  his  home  in  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Dorothy  Dial  and  Abba  Schwartz  were  mar 
tied  on  April  12  in  Cleveland,  O.  Their  home 
will  be  at  4250  Larkspur  Lane,  Warrensville,  O. 

The  engagement  of  Constance  Joan  Zimmer 
to  William  Dumitru,  x,  has  been  announced. 


An  August  wedding  is  planned.  Constance  is 
secretary  to  the  vice  president  of  the  Robert  Gair 
Division  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  and  Bill  is  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Heights- Inwood  Ex- 
tension of  the  YMCA  New  York. 

Bill  Gcrhold  has  resigned  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  physical  education  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  become  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  O.  lie  begins  his  new  duties  next 
September.  In  addition  to  his  coaching  at 
Trinity.  Bill  has  developed  his  interest  in  paint- 
ing and  has  a “one-man”  show  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege during  May. 

After  completing  his  Army  service  last  sum- 
mer, John  Haeussler  joined  the  sales  training 
group  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
On  Jan.  1,  he  became  sales  representative  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  the  Service  Bureau  Corp., 
a subsidiary  of  IBM. 

Henry  Janiec  has  been  appointed  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  for  the  1957  season  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua (N.  Y.)  Opera  Association. 

Hugh  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  continuing  study  for 
his  doctorate  in  music  education  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. By  June  he  will  have  finished  all  re- 
quirements except  his  dissertation. 

Donald  Kaufmann  will  complete  military  ser- 
vice this  summer  and  will  teach  science  next 
year  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Bonnie  Lake  has  had  a busy  year  in  Indian- 
apolis. She  played  flute  with  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  under  Izler  Solomon,  solo  flute  with 
the  Symphonette  sponsored  by  Butler  Univer- 
sity, and  taught  flute  at  Jordan  College  of 
Music. 

Shirley  Lehmann  reports : “I  returned  at 

Christmas  time  from  a rewarding  year  of  study 
in  Paris,  made  possible  through  the  L.L.S.  fel- 
lowship from  Oberlin.  During  the  year  I gath- 
ered the  necessary  research  material  for  my  dis- 
sertation. In  addition  to  long  hours  of  library 
work,  it  involved  a number  of  interviews  with 
French  politicians  of  the  pre- World  War  I era, 
and  these  took  me  into  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting areas  of  France,  so  business  and  travel 
were  happily  combined.  I am  currently  a teach- 
ing fellow  at  Harvard,  which  involves  among 
other  things  five  hours  a week  of  individual  con- 
ferences on  political  theory  under  the  tutorial 
system.  In  what  is  left  of  my  spare  time  I am 
trying  to  work  on  my  Ph.D.  thesis  in  political 
science.” 

Robert  J.  Thomas  began  work  on  his  master’s 
in  physics  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Feb- 
ruary. He  hopes  to  concentrate  on  computer 
programming  and  design  and  is  learning  now  to 
program  the  U.  of  Illinois  Illiac  Digital  Com- 
puter. Plis  wife,  Doris,  is  busy  with  Sharon,  8 
months  old.  They  are  living  at  307  S.  Lincoln 
St.,  Urbana,  111. 

A late  summer  wedding  is  the  plan  of  Elaine 
Margaret  Savage  and  Andrew  Dudley  Weaver,  x. 

1953 

Dan  Baer  graduates  from  New  York  Medical 
College  this  spring  and  will  intern  at  Stanford 
University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bucksbaum  (Ellen  Krins- 
ley)  have  a son,  Andrew  Philip,  born  Feb.  22 
in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Robert  Allen  Clark's  engagement  to  Marian 
Frances  Hazel  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  was  an- 
nounced in  March.  They  planned  to  be  married 
on  April  20  in  Arlington.  Va.  Bob  is  in  the 
Army,  stationed  at  Fort  Myer. 
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In  the  March  issue,  Anne  Stillwell’s  address 
was  listed  incorrectly.  It  is:  141  E.  29  St.,  New 
York  City. 

1954 

After  a “brief  hitch  as  a medic,”  Pvt.  Dan 
Berger  is  handling  public  information  for  the 
6th  Infantry  Regiment  in  Berlin,  Germany.  lie 
has  another  year  of  Army  service  to  complete. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Connor  (Dorothy 
Crawford,  ’55)  announce  the  birth  of  Edith 
Alice  on  March  22  in  Keene.  New  Hampshire. 
Frank  is  enrolled  at  the  Keene  Teachers  Col- 
lege, completing  preparation  to  teach  high  school 
social  studies. 

Susanne  Durling  has  a new  job  as  operating 
and  production  manager  for  TV  and  Motion 
Picture  Productions,  Tnc.,  Richmond,  Va.  The 
company  operates  16  mm.  laboratory  facilities, 
makes  industrial  films,  public  relations  films.  35 
mm.  slides  for  TV  and  industry,  filmed  TV 
commercials,  and  does  all  kinds  of  still  photog- 
raphy, including  aerial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Jackson  (Barbara 
Crooks)  have  a son,  David  James,  born  March 
20.  They  recently  moved  to  1308  Eastview 
Ave.,  Columbus,  O.  Jim  is  a chemical  engineer 
at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  and  is  a graduate 
student  at  Ohio  State  University.  Until  David’s 
birth.  Barbara  was  assistant  instructor  in  piano 
at  OSU. 

Pfc.  Donald  G.  Linden  is  with  the  8th  In- 
fantry Division  in  Germany.  He  is  serving  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Clearing  Company  of  the  Medical 
Battalion  and  has  been  overseas  since  last  Oc- 
tober. His  wife,  Marinell,  is  with  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Longman  (Mary  Fo- 
peano)  are  in  Philadelphia.  Ken  is  a graduate 
student  in  operations  research  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Louis  M.  Molnar,  t.  has  moved  from 
Gary,  Ind..  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Hungarian  E.  & R.  Church.  During 
the  winter  he  has  been  busy  with  Hungarian  re- 
lief work.  In  Novemher  and  December  his 
church  raised  nearly  $4,000  and  three  truckloads 
of  clothing  for  Church  World  Service  to  Hun- 
gary. They  have  sponsored  7 Hungarian  refu 
gees.  4 of  them  staying  with  Louis  until  jobs 
and  housing  could  be  found.  Next  fall  he  plans 
to  continue  part-time  study  at  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  where  he  is  a candidate  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  ethics. 

Jean  Smits  has  been  awarded  a fellowship  of 
$1850  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  for  graduate 
study  in  Greek  during  1957-58.  This  year  Jean 
has  been  at  Glasgow  University  (Scotland) 
studying  for  her  M.A.  degree. 

1955 

Mr.,  x,  and  Mrs.  Willard  Bowers  (Jacqueline 
DeHaan)  are  living  in  Niles,  O.  Willard  re- 
cently finished  his  Air  Force  duty  and  is  now 
working  and  going  to  night  school  at  Youngs- 
town University.  They  have  a son,  born  Nov.  9. 

Mary  Ann  Cantrell  holds  a Carl  Friedberg 
Scholarship  for  private  piano  study  with  Lonnie 
Epstein  of  the  Juilliard  School.  New  York  City. 

Richard  C.  Clark  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  English  literature  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Nancy  Dixon  is  teaching  at  Nathan  Hale 
School  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  This  summer  she 
will  be  living  at  International  House,  New  York 
City,  and  studying  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Ensign  Thomas  A.  Goodall  is  stationed  on  the 
USS  Everglades,  which  is  serving  as  the  flagship 
for  the  Service  Force  of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  are  in  port  for  two  weeks 
and  then  at  sea  for  two  weeks,  replenishing  sup- 
plies for  the  6th  Fleet.  Tom  has  had  a chance 
to  tour  Athens  while  the  fleet  operated  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  area,  and  hopes  to  see  something  of 
Cannes.  Frances,  and  Barcelona,  Spain,  before 
the  Everglades  returns  to  the  U.S.  in  July. 

Murilyn  Graves  has  received  the  International 
Scholarship  of  $1,000  given  each  year  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  will  study  iicm  year  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, London,  England.  This  year  Murilyn  has 
been  teaching  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools 
at  Amherst,  Mass. 

Patricia  Grimes  writes:  “I  just  finished  play- 
ing- a season  with  the  Florida  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  will  spend  the  summer  in  Vermont, 


RESEARCH  SCIENTIST.  Dr.  J.  Daniel  Lyons,  ’48,  is  research  scientist  at  the 
United  States  Army  Infantry  Human  Research  Unit  in  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

.own  here,  he  is  explaining  to  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hochstim  and  Ira  H.  Cisin,  ad- 
visors on  research  design  for  Human  Resources  Research  Office,  George  Wash- 
jJ?.®;On  University,  the  controls,  limitations,  and  techniques  used  in  TRAIN- 
, ■’  a Program  developing  techniques  and  facilities  for  training  rifle 

the  TI  -nlpers-  Daniel  received  an  M.A.  from  Oberlin  in  1950  and  a Ph.D.  from 
e university  of  Illinois  in  1953.  His  main  professional  interests  are  in  exper- 
imental psychology  and  in  training  research. 


John  Coe.  a senior  at  Hahnemann  Medical 
College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  honorary  medical  fra- 
t entity.  On  July  1.  John  will  begin  his  intern- 
ship at  the  University  of  Illinois  Research  and 
Educational  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Harriet  Crain  is  editorial  and  general  assistant 
a research  project  for  the  American  Council 
to  Improve  Our  Neighborhoods  (ACTION). 
“Twelve  ‘experts’  (M.T.T.,  Harvard  professors, 
architects,  etc.)  ‘are  writing  a book-length  re- 
port on  ‘impediments  in  the  housing  industry’ 
aml  I am  assisting  in  any  way  I can.”  Next 
fail  Harriet  plans  to  enroll  at  Harvard  for  study 

in  education. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Helper  (Diana  Chapin)  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  announce  the  birth  of  Stephen 
Lloyd  on  March  8. 

Lt.  John  Manwell  writes:  “Since  the  last  of 
February  I’ve  been  on  active  duty  with  the  Air 
Force  as  a legal  officer  at  Mountain  Home  Air 
Force  Base.  Idaho.  We  are  in  flat  sagebrush 
land  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  until  the  mountains 
rise  into  the  horizon  50  miles  away  — no  trees, 
nothing  green;  nearest  town  10  miles.” 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Millikan 
(Mary  Stickell)  : “Polly  Sue  was  born  on  Feb. 
19.  Six  weeks  later  we  moved  into  our  new 
home  (1917  Bentley  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.) 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  feeling  more 
settled  than  has  been  possible  during  the  past 
three  years.” 

J.  Douglas  Pinkham  (gr.  st.  ’51 -’53)  has  been 
with  Kaiser  Engineers  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  since 
February.  1956,  as  an  administrative  assistant. 
He  has  just  moved  to  3105  High  St.,  Oakland 
19,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Henry  Seward  (Beverly  Riley)  reports 
that  for  over  two  years  her  husband  has  been 
stationed  at  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  Air  Base.  They 
have  two  children,  Ellen,  2 in  January,  and  Bill, 
9 months. 

Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Skerlong 
(Patricia  Bird)  “Dick  got  out  of  the  Army  in 
August,  1956,  and  is  studying  for  his  master’s 
degree  at  Eastman  School  of  Music.  He  is  also 
playing  in  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
We  have  two  boys,  David,  2J4,  and  Joel,  7 
months.  Four  other  members  of  ’53  are  in  Roch- 
ester: Paul  McEnderfer,  Ced  Bainton,  Tom  and 
Prue  Fox  Conover.” 


JOINS  WHITE  HOUSE  STAFF.  J. 

Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  ’41,  of  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive assistant  to  Edward  P.  Curtis, 
who  is  the  President’s  special  assis- 
tant for  aviation  facilities  planning. 
The  job  involves  planning  the  future 
airways  system  of  the  country  in 
preparation  for  the  jet  age  in  avia- 
tion. Gordon  entered  government 
service  in  1948,  serving  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  in 
Washington,  Miami,  and  Paris, 
France.  In  1953  he  became  aviation 
advisor  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  and 
in  1955  served  as  staff  director  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget’s  Aviation 
Facilities  Study  Group.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  as  instructor  and 
liaison  officer  with  a Free  French 
PBY  Squadron,  and  later  as  pilot  in 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service.  He 
retains  the  rank  of  Lt.  Commander, 
USNR,  with  active  pilot  training.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Helen  Sny- 
der of  Washington,  D.  C.  They  have 
two  children,  Stuart  and  Kathleen. 
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The  Towne  Studio 

DECEMBER  WEDDING.  Marie  Len- 
hoff,  ’54,  became  the  bride  of  Norman 
Marcus,  Columbia  ’53,  a fellow  stu- 
dent at  the  Yale  Law  School,  on  De- 
cember 23.  Her  attendant  was  Mrs. 
William  Emery  (Gloria  Heise,  ’54). 
Both  Marie  and  her  husband  are  back 
in  school  after  a wedding  trip  to  Ja- 
maica. Their  address  is  11  Howe 
Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

playing  and  teaching  at  a children's  music  camp, 
Kinhaven.” 

After  basic  training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  Pvt. 
Robert  Harmon  was  assigned  as  a medical  lab- 
oratory technician  at  the  Army  hospital  there 
from  September  to  April.  He  left  for  service 
in  Japan  on  April  1,  and  expected  to  be  stationed 
in  the  Tokyo  area. 

Pvt.  Arnold  P.  Jones  is  stationed  at  the  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground.  Md.  He  is  assigned  as  a 
mathematician  with  ARCOM.  electronic  com- 
puter group  working  on  scientific  problems.  He 


will  finish  service  during  the  summer  of  1958 
and  plans  to  continue  graduate  study. 

Beth  McElroy  is  working  for  the  downtown 
YWCA  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  an  office  next 
door  to  Nancy  Kcster,  ’56.  Her  main  responsi- 
bility is  to  work  with  some  300  girls  from  18-25 
years,  planning  programs  for  USO  activities. 

Clara  Mabce  and  Calvin  I).  Hasbrouck.  Jr., 
were  married  on  Dec.  17.  While  Calvin  works 
on  his  master’s  degree  in  brass  methods  at 
Florida  State  University,  Clara  is  a secretary 
for  the  Florida  Children's  Commission.  They 
live  at  305  S.  Meridian  St.,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Phyllis  Mayer  finished  her  study  for  her  Mas 
ter  of  Music  at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
in  February.  She  married  Jack  S.  Morris,  of 
Allentown.  Pennsylvania,  on  March  3 and  re- 
ports that  she  is  “a  housewife  and  conducting 
private  lessons  in  piano  and  theory  and  group 
rhythm  classes  for  young  children.”  She  lives 
at  1034  North  Glemvood  Street.  Allentown. 
Pennsylvania. 

After  completing  a semester  of  graduate  study 
in  music  education  at  Oberlin.  Sine-Marie  Peder- 
sen married  Ensign  John  Ayres  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex,,  in  the  chapel  at  Sandia  Base  on  Feb.  9. 
John  is  an  Ohio  State  graduate  and  has  another 
two  years  of  Navy  duty.  They  are  living  at  7738 
Castleton  PI.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Among  the  Harvard  Law  School  scholarship 
holders  for  1956-57  were  several  Oberlin  grad- 
uates: James  McKelvey,  ’56,  Paul  Rheingold, 
Robert  Burnham,  ’53.  and  Fred  Davis,  '54. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Spacht  is  in  clerk-typist  school 
at  Fort  Dix.  N.  J.,  after  completing  basic  train- 
ing. He  is  playing  a recital  in  New  York  in 
May. 

William  Stanford  was  drafted  last  November 
and  did  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
He  completed  ‘‘medic”  training  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Texas,  in  April  and  was  expecting 
European  orders  when  he  wrote. 

Marianne  Waelder  writes:  “I'm  a freshman 

this  year  at  Vanderbilt  Medical  School,  and  like 
both  medical  school  and  the  South.  Last  year 
I was  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  spent  2J4 
months  touring  Europe.  I had  a marvelous 
time  but  decided  that  an  American  school  was 
better.” 

1956 

Pvt.  Frederick  Carlson  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Jackson,  S.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Chandler  (Pearl  Rich- 
mond, x)  are  both  teaching  school.  They  live  in 
Higlnvood,  111. 


TEACHES  IN  COLUMBIA.  Carol  Westerman,  ’50,  is  a teacher 
in  the  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  of  the  Colegio  Bolivar  in  Cali, 
Columbia.  The  230  students  in  the  school  represent  some  14  different 
nationalities,  about  50  per  cent  of  them  coming  from  non-English 
speaking  families.  The  curriculum  is  based  on  the  United  States  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  all  teaching  is  done  in  English.  In  the  above 
picture  Carol  is  shown  with  her  kindergarten  group  singing  “Jingle 
Bells”  to  Santa  Claus  at  a Cali,  Columbia  Store  at  Christmas  time. 


RECUPERATES  FROM  POLIO.  Pat 

Blackburn  (Patricia  Peacock,  ’50) 
shown  here  with  her  husband  George, 
x’51,  and  two  children,  is  back  in  this 
country,  recuperating  at  the  Gold- 
water  Respiratory  Center,  New  York, 
after  a trip  from  Hawaii  in  a portable 
iron  lung.  George  writes  that  Pat 
now  eats  lunches  sitting  up,  uses  a 
wheel  chair  in  the  mornings,  and  gets 
into  the  Hubbard  water  tank  each 
Friday.  They  send  greetings  to  their 
many  friends  who  have  remembered 
them  with  cards  and  letters. 


A June  wedding  is  planned  by  Mary  Anne 
Peavey,  ’58,  and  David  Hatch. 

Robert  Heltman  writes:  “Lynn  (Carolyn 

Johnson,  x’57)  and  I are  about  half  through 
with  Primary  Flying  Training.  I have  soloed 
and  completed  the  T-34  training  and  start  the 
T-28.  Lynn  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Club  and  is  starting  correspond- 
ence courses  with  Ohio  University  to  complete 
her  degree  in  Art.”  They  were  stationed  at 
Moore  Air  Base,  Mission,  Texas,  at  last  report. 

Jacqueline  Kelly  and  Ned  Sharpies  were  mar- 
ried on  March  31  at  First  Church,  Oberlin. 
Ned  reported  for  Army  duty  in  mid-April. 
Jackie  will  finish  the  school  year  at  South  Eu- 
clid, O.,  and  join  him  in  June. 

Mrs.  Walter  McCarthy  (Nancy  Horton) 
writes:  “We  are  moving  to  1129A  Neal  Ave.. 
Wahiawa,  Oahu.  Hawaii,  on  April  1.  Since  we 
arrived  on  Feb.  25,  we  have  been  living  at 
Waikiki.  Due  to  the  critical  housing  situation 
here,  it  took  us  a while  to  find  a place  to  live 
near  Schofield  Barracks  where  my  husband  is 
stationed.  We  love  Hawaii  and  I know  we 
will  enjoy  the  tour  of  duty  over  here.” 

Derek  Oakes,  m,  is  serving  with  the  British 
Royal  Air  Force  in  Singapore  and  will  be  there 
until  next  December.  He  would  welcome  visits 
or  letters  from  Oberlinians.  His  address  — 2d 
Lt.  Derek  Oakes.  Temple  Hill  Mess,  Royal  Air 
Force,  Changi,  Singapore. 

Pvt.  Boris  Oblesow  reports  that  the  Army  has 
transferred  him  from  tanks  to  special  services. 
He  is  assigned  to  the  Entertainment  Section  at 
Fort  Polk,  La.,  and  enjoys  the  work  — has 
been  doing  a lot  of  MCing. 

Chaplain  Berlin  C.  Plummer,  t.  has  been 
transferred  to  Fort  Polk.  La. 

2d  Lt.  Craig  Richmond  is  an  assistant  squad- 
ron supply  officer  with  the  3496th  Mobile  Train- 
ing Squadron.  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Tllinoib. 

Allen  Shufclt  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  for  the  first  semester  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  his  home  town  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  Next  fall  he  plans  to  study  physical 
therapy. 

Barrie  Smith  lias  recently  begun  a new  job 
with  the  General  Electric  Company  in  Rmlge- 
pert.  Connecticut.  Ilis  wife  (Janet  Smith.  50) 
and  the  children  plan  to  join  him  when  they 
have  sold  their  home  in  Avon  Lake. 

Since  December,  Robert  Wenz  has  been  a 
clerk  in  the  Justice  Department  in  Washington, 
D.  ('.  He  is  waiting  Army  call  and  expects 
to  go  into  service  soon. 
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1895 

BOWERS  — Dr.  Roy  Edwin  Bowers,  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Congregational 
Church,  died  March  7 at  Lakewood  Hospital. 
In  failing  health  for  the  past  year,  his  death  oc- 
curred just  two  months  after  his  85th  birthdav. 

Born  in  Macon,  Missouri,  on  January  7,  1872, 
he  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1895,  his  D.B.  from  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  in  1898,  and  his  A.M.  from  Oberlin 
in  1901.  After  serving  pastorates  in  Rootstown 
and  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  in  Wilmette,  Illinois, 
he  came  to  the  Lakewood  Congregational  Church 
in  1908.  Roy  retired  as  senior  pastor  of  the 
church  in  1939.  and  since  then  had  been  guest 
preacher  in  more  than  a hundred  churches. 

Beloved  by  the  people  of  Lakewood,  they 
named  him  their  “Outstanding  Citizen”  in  1954 
for  his  contributions  as  a clergyman  and  a com- 
munity leader.  The  Lakewood  Rotary  Club,  of 
which  he  was  a charter  member,  celebrated  his 
85th  birthday  as  “Roy  Bowers  Day”  and  high- 
lighted the  occasion  with  the  announcement  that 
four  worship  centers  in  the  new  YMCA-YWCA 
would  be  provided  by  funds  from  Lakewood  Ro- 
tarians  and  named  for  him.  An  editorial  in  the 
Lakewood  Post  shortly  after  Roy’s  death  said 
that  he  was  “one  of  the  most  impressive  ex- 
amples of  the  power  of  complete  humility,  un- 
qualified love  and  abiding  faith  in  the  history 
of  Lakewood  or  any  other  community.” 

An  active  sponsor  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  he  was 
credited  as  being  the  founder  of  the  first  Boy 
Scout  troop  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lakewood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Clifton  Masonic  Lodge,  and  a char- 
ter member  of  the  Lakewood  Civic  Association. 
Roy  was  also  chaplain  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
a trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Church  Federation. 
Oberlin  awarded  him  an  honorary  D.D.  in  1925. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Frances  Holbrook 
Bowers,  whom  he  married  in  1909;  a son,  Albert 
of  Downers  Grove.  Illinois;  and  three  grand- 
children, Martha,  John,  and  Peter. 

1899 

DOUGALL  — Mrs.  Roy  S.  Dougall  (Nellie  F. 
Moorhead)  died  of  a sudden  stroke  on  January 
31  in  Bradfordwoods,  Pennsylvania.  Her  death 
occurred  several  weeks  after  her  82nd  birthday. 
Burial  took  place  in  the  Dougall  family  plot 
in  Phoenix,  New  York,  following  services  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Born  January  3,  1875  in  Dunlap,  Iowa.  Nellie 
received  the  Ph.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1899.  Four  years  later  she  married  Roy 
Sumner  Dougall,  x’00.  Mr.  Dougall  died  in 
1943. 

Among  Nellie's  survivors  are  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Mooney  (Annis  M.  Dougall.  ’29) 
of  Bradfordwoods;  and  a son,  George  M.  Doug- 
all, ’28,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

1900 

KNIGHT  — William  A.  Knight,  retired  Con- 
gregational pastor  and  author  of  many  religious 
books  and  articles,  died  at  his  home  in  Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts,  on  February  11.  He 
was  93. 

Born  October  20,  1863,  in  Milton,  Missouri, 
William  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Hiram 
College  in  1889,  the  D.B.  from  the  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1900,  and  the  A.M.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1905.  In  later  years 
he  was  the  recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from 
both  Bates  and  Grinnell  Colleges.  Following 
his  ordination  he  served  in  churches  in  Cleve- 
land ; Saginaw,  Michigan:  and  Fall  River  and 
Brighton,  Massachusetts.  William  married 
Maude  Russell  in  1886,  and  they  had  two  daugh- 
ters. He  was  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Framingham  from  1919  until 
1 ,s  retirement  in  1934.  He  then  became  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Framingham  News,  having  been 
previously  editorial  writer  for  the  Boston  Herald 
from  1912  to  1924. 

An  author  of  renown,  one  of  his  books,  The 
il°noi°^  ^Ur  ^r*an  Guest,  an  interpretation  of 

le  Psalm,  was  among  the  leading  best  sell- 
ers of  the  last  half  century.  Written  in  1904  it 
<;ntv,Um^g0ne  numerous  reprintings,  including  a 
anniversary  edition,  and  has  been  translated 


into  many  languages.  His  most  recent  book 
was  The  Story  of  the  Manger,  published  in  1954. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bertha  H.  Sanger 
Knight,  whom  he  married  in  1931;  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Headley  and  Mrs. 
Cleon  Headley. 

1891 

MC  KELVEY  Ralph  Huntington  McKclvey, 
director  of  both  the  Art  League  of  Manatee 
County  and  the  Bradenton,  Florida,  Art  Center, 
died  April  2 in  Bradenton.  He  was  79. 

Born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  December  7, 
1877,  his  father.  John  I.  McKelvey,  attended 
Oberlin  Preparatory  School  from  1854  to  1857. 
Ralph  studied  at  Ohio  State  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versities, and  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1901.  Following  graduation  he  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  New  York 
and  was  later  president  of  the  Lumber  Insurance 
General  Agency.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
representative  in  America  for  Lloyd's  of  London. 

During  the  economic  depression,  Ralph  and 
his  wife,  Helen  A.  Fairchild  McKelvey,  ’02, 
whom  he  married  in  1903,  lived  in  Europe  for  a 
year,  where  he  studied  and  painted.  Thus  after 
thirty  years  in  the  business  world,  Ralph  decided 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  art  and  fully  de- 
velop his  lifelong  interest  in  painting  and  other 
forms  of  creative  expression.  In  1934  he  estab- 
lished his  winter  home  in  Bradenton  and  two 
years  later  helped  found  the  Art  League  of 
Manatee  County,  serving  as  secretary  and  then 
as  president.  During  the  period  of  his  director- 
ship of  the  Clearwater  Art  Museum,  member- 
ship increased  from  87  to  373.  In  subsequent 
years,  Ralph  assisted  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  Florida  Artist  Group  as  a statewide  organiza- 
tion of  professional  artists,  helped  organize  the 
Clearwater  Art  Group  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent for  two  years  and  exhibition  chairman  the 
third  year,  and  served  as  director  of  the  Sara- 
sota Art  Association.  During  the  1953  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Fund  campaign,  Ralph  gave  several 
of  his  paintings  to  Earl  Adams,  Class  President, 
to  sell  with  proceeds  going  to  the  fund. 

Ralph  had  been  director  of  the  Art  League 
of  Manatee  County  since  1953,  and  director  of 
the  Bradenton  Art  Center  since  1955.  Shortly 
after  his  death,  spontaneous  action  was  taken 
by  friends  and  associates  in  starting  a Ralph 
McKelvey  Memorial  Fund.  The  high  esteem 
held  for  Ralph  by  those  who  knew  him  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  excerpts  from  an  edi- 
torial in  a Florida  newspaper,  . . This  com- 
munity and  our  state  are  fortunate  in  having 
had  Mr.  McKelvey’s  talents  for  so  many  fruit- 
ful years  . . . Mr.  McKelvey’s  passing  leaves  a 
place  difficult  to  fill.  PI  is  aims,  though,  were 
never  in  doubt,  and  the  excellent  guidance  he 
provided  will  continue  to  inspire  those  who  carry 
on  his  work.” 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Walter  T.  Oakley  of  Manhasset,  Long  Island, 
New  York;  two  grandchildren;  and  a sister, 
Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift,  '83,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

1903 

RYAN  — - Mrs.  Walter  J.  Ryan  (Edith  L. 
Hatch)  died  February  23,  at  ber  home  in  Ta- 
coma, Washington.  She  was  77. 

Born  in  Tiskilwa,  Illinois,  on  January  30. 
1880,  she  received  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  Col- 


lege in  1903.  As  an  undergraduate  she  had 
been  a member  of  the  Ladies  Literary  Society. 
Following  graduation  she  taught  at  the  Missouri 
Valley  (Iowa)  High  School  and  in  1908  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  to  do  graduate  study. 
Edith  was  awarded  the  A.M.  degree  in  1909  and 
then  began  teaching  in  Pana,  Illinois. 

She  married  Walter  J.  Ryan.  ’03,  in  1913. 
Prior  to  Mr.  Ryan’s  death  in  1951,  he  had  been 
employed  as  an  engineer  with  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Company  in  Tacoma.  Edith  and  her 
husband  had  made  their  home  in  Tacoma  for 
many  years,  where  Edith  was  busy  with  her 
home,  church,  and  club  duties. 

Among  her  survivors  are  a brother,  Charles 
L.  Hatch,  x’07,  of  Lathrop.  California;  a 
nephew,  Dr.  George  B.  Hatch.  ’28,  of  Allison 
Park,  Pennsylvania ; and  an  uncle.  Edward  A. 
Miller,  ’89,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan,  who  has 
been  an  emeritus  professor  of  the  College  since 
1931. 

1905 

EARL  — James  G.  Earl,  a resident  of  Clinton. 
Iowa,  died  April  6 in  Chicago,  Illinois,  while 
visiting  his  daughter.  Miss  Eleanor  Earl.  He 
had  never  fully  recovered  his  health  since  a 
bout  with  pneumonia  almost  two  years  ago.  He 
was  75. 

Born  in  Attica,  Indiana,  on  May  27,  1881, 
he  received  his  A.B  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1905.  As  an  undergraduate  he  belonged  to  Al- 
pha Zeta.  Following  graduation  he  worked  as  a 
superintendent  of  construction  in  California  and 
then  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Arkansas.  James  enrolled  as  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1908  and 
received  the  B.S.  degree  the  next  year.  Business 
interests  called  him  first  to  Louisiana  and  later 
to  Oregon.  In  1911  he  married  a former  class- 
mate, Maude  E.  Smith,  x’05.  Four  years  later 
they  settled  in  Clinton,  where  for  many  years 
James  was  a farm  manager. 

A loyal  alumnus,  he  returned  to  Oberlin  in 
1955  for  his  50th  Class  Reunion.  He  was  a 
32nd  deeree  Mason  and  active  in  the  Elks,  the 
Tsaac  Walton  League,  and  the  DeMolay  Con- 
sistory. 

Among  his  survivors  are  two  daughters.  El- 
eanor Earl  and  Mrs.  Cornwall  Miller  of  Essex, 
Connecticut ; and  two  granddaughters.  His  wife 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1944. 

THOMAS  — Mrs.  B.  Frank  Thomas  (Grace 
Porterfield)  died  suddenly  on  August  13,  1956, 
of  a heart  attack  at  her  home  in  Traer.  Iowa. 
Her  age  was  73. 

Born  October  29,  1882,  near  Traer.  Grace  at- 
tended Oberlin  College  from  1901  to  1903.  The 
following  year  she  married  B.  Frank  Thomas. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  been  a district  judge  since  1940. 
An  active  worker  in  church  and  club  organiza- 
tions. Grace  was  organist  at  the  Ripley  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Traer  and  a member  of  the 
Traer  Women’s  Club.  She  and  Judge  Thomas 
were  the  parents  of  five  sons,  three  of  whom 
are  now  deceased. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  two  sons. 
Leonard  of  Midland.  Texas,  and  Franklin  of 
ITyattsville,  Maryland;  ten  grandchildren:  and 
a sister.  May  Swartz  of  Colorado  Springs.  Colo- 
rado. 

1926 

MOORHEAD  - Mrs.  John  G.  Moorhead 
(Juanita  C.  Robinson)  died  February  23  at  the 
Washington  Sanitarium  and  Hospital  in  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Maryland,  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
She  was  59. 

Born  July  14,  1897  in  Malta.  Ohio,  she  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  from  Morningside  College.  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  in  1922.  Following  the  award  of 
her  A.M.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1926.  Juanita 
was  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  at  West- 
minster College,  New  Wilmington.  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  next  seven  years.  At  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  John  G.  Moorhead,  a physicist,  in 
1930,  they  were  both  teaching  at  Westminster. 
In  1944  they  moved  .<>  New  York  state,  where 
Mr.  Moorhead  taught  at  Cornell  and  Alfred  Uni- 
versitics.  They  had  made  their  home  in  the 
suburbs  of  Washington.  D.  C.  since  1950. 

Her  survivors  include  her  husband;  three 
brothers,  John,  Charles,  and  William  ; and  a sis- 
ter, Miss  Sarita  Robinson. 
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Oberlin  alumni  have  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  1957  Alumni 
Fund,  which  closes  on  June  30.  Through  the  years,  Oberlin  alumni 
have  supported  the  College  with  convincing  continuity.  We  are 
proud  to  announce  that,  in  appreciation  of  alumni  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  Oberlin,  the  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  have  voted  to  send 
the  Alumni  Magazine  without  charge  to  all  graduates,  beginning 
with  the  July  issue.  On  behalf  of  alumni  everywhere,  we  are  pleased 
to  acknowledge  the  action  of  the  Trustees  and  pledge  with  confi- 
dence our  expanding  support. 
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